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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR COMING MONTHS. 


It is impossible to give more than a partial list of articles and stories which will 
appear in future numbers of the Magazine, because so many articles are timely and are 
secured immediately before publication. 


TWO NEW SERIALS. 


THE EBB TIDE, by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne, will run 
through four numbers, beginning with January. 

W. D. HOWELLS will contribute a serial for younger readers. 

SHORT STORIES have been engaged from Bret Harte, Conan Doyle, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘Q,’” Frank R. Stockton, Clark. Russell, and 
many other well-known writers, as well as new writers. 

Real Conuersations, Interviews, Intimate Personal Sketches and Studies of Great Men 
in Action, covering the field of biography and autobiography, will continue to be marked 
features of coming issues. Under this head are announced: ; 

D. L. MOODY, the Man and His Work, by Professor Henry Drummond. This 
is the first complete study of Mr. Moody’s remarkable career which has ever been. pre- 
pared. It will be illustrated by many interesting pictures. 

PIERRE LOTI, a personal sketch, by Madam Adam. Ruskin at Home, by: 
H. M. Spielman. Bismarck at His Greatest, by Archibald Forbes. Gladstone 
as a Leader of Men, by Harold Frederic. Many other papers of a similar nature 
are now in hand or in course of preparation. 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 

In addition to the special announcements above, important contributions consist- 

ing of Autobiographical papers, Real Conversations, Imaginary Conversations, and in 
some cases, unique subjects characteristic of the writers, are promised by: 


Professor Henry Drummond, Herbert D. Ward, Margaret Deland, 
William Dean Howells, Bret Harte, Archdeacon Farrar, 

H. H. Boyesen, M. de Blowitz, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Frank R. Stockton, Charles A. Dana, 
Andrew: Lang, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, George W. Cable, 

W. E. Henley, Robert P. Porter, Gilbert Parker. 


THE EDGE OF THE FUTURE. 

Articles under this heading, dealing with the Marvels of Modern: Science, interest~ 
ing subjects in the fields of Railroading, Electricity, Ships, Arts Relating to the Pro- 
longation of Life, Explorations, etc., will be. regular features of this Magazine. 

OTHER IDEAS. The notable features of the magazine, Timely Articles, Papers 
of Adventure, Progressive Portratture, Stranger than Fiction, which have proved so popu 
lar, will still characterize coming issues. 

IN A NUTSHELL. 

Mc€LURE’S MAGAZINE publishes (1) the best literature in- its most enter 
taining forms; (2) the newest and most valuable information in the varied fields of 
modern. progress. 


Price 15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year. 


For sale by all newsdealers, who are also authorized to take subscriptions. Or, 
you can send $1.50 by any approved method to the publishers and secure the Magazine 


for one year. 


S. S. McCLURE, Limited, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York City. 
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LONDON SNOW. 


WHEN men were all asleep the snow came 
flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city 
brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and 
loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy 
town ; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs 
failing ; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and 
down ; 
Silently sifting and veiling road, roof, and 
railing ; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness 
even, 
Into angles and crevices softly drifting and 
sailing. 
All night it fell, and when full inches 
seven 
It lay'in the depth of its uncompacted 
lightness, 
Its clouds blew off from a high and frosty 
heaven ; 
And all awoke earlier for the unaccus- 
tomed brightness 
Of the winter dawning, the strange un- 
heavenly glare : 
The eye marvelled— marvelled at the daz- 
zling whiteness ; 
The ear hearkened to the stillness of the 
solemn air ; 
No sound of wheel rumbling nor of foot 
falling, 
And the busy morning cries came thin 
and spare. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


THE VISION. 


SoMETIMES when I sit musing all alone 
The sick diversity of human things 
Into my soul, I know not how, there 
springs 
The vision of a world unlike our own. 


O stable Zion, perfect, endless, one, 
Why hauntest thou a soul that hath no 
wings ? 
I look on thee as men on mirage-springs, 
Knowing the desert bears but sand and 
stone. 


Yet, as a passing mirror in the street 
Flashes a glimpse of gardens out of range 
Through some poor sick-room open to the 
heat ; 





London Snow, etc. 


So in our world of doubt, and death, and 
change, 
The vision of eternity is sweet, 
The vision of eternity is strange ! 
Mrs. JAMES DARMESTETER. 


TO 
I sane@ to-night ‘‘The Arrow and the 
Song’’ — 
I have not sung it since I sang with 
you— 
I sang, and wondered if the words were 
true, 
And whether sometimes you — amidst the 
throng 
Who flatter — love perhaps — but love not 
long, 

Or love all selfishly, as most men do — 
Remember one, who did not care to sue 
As they — preferring, whether right or 

wrong, 
To take what you should give, and ask 
no more ; 
Content to leave, if you would have it so, 
Your presence and continue, as before, 
His singing to the air — nor ask to know 
The fate of one poor word, till death’s 
sweet shore 
The truth or falseness of the song shall 
show. 
Temple Bar. 


TUSCAN SKIES. 
* Dolce color dell’ oriental zaffiro,” 


THE gross Etruscan felt within these skies 
Only a fiery finger that pursued 
His body till the glutton soul renewed 
Its pastime in the painted tomb. Such lies 
Their augurs spake to Heaven. Otherwise 
The seer of Florence saw, whose spirit, 
thewed 
By trial, soared unto the heights and 
viewed 
The azure light that fell from Paradise. 
For, lo! Italia, risen from the Hell 
Of heathen gods and temples, dead and 
bare, 
Awoke and mounted to the ardent air ; 
By Roman virtue purged and taught to 
dwell 
Aloof from earth, she read with chastened 
eye 
A holier religion in her sky. 
Academy. 





Atoms and Sunbeams. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ATOMS AND SUNBEAMS. 


IN ‘recent years an important change 
has taken place in the manner in 
which many physical problems are ap- 
proached. The philosopher who now 
seeks an explanation of great nat- 
ural phenomena not unfrequently finds 
much assistance from certain remark- 
able discoveries as to the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter. Many an obscure 
question in physics has been rendered 
clear when some of the properties of 
molecules have been brought to light. 
No doubt our knowledge of the natural 
history of the molecule is still vastly 
wanting in detail. It must, however, 
be admitted that we have traced an 
outline of that wonderful chapter in 
nature which is specially serviceable in 
the question which I now propose to 
discuss. 

The problem before.us may be stated, 
in the following terms. We have to 


illustrate. how the sun is enabled to 
maintain its tremendous expenditure 
of light and heat without giving any 
signs of approaching exhaustion. 


It 
will be found that the atomic theory of 
the constitution of matter exhibits the 
‘mechanism of the process by »which 
that capacity of the great luminary for 
supplying the radiation so vital to the 
welfare of mankind is sustained from 
age to age. 

Let me here anticipate ‘an objection 
which may not improbably be raised. 
Those who have paid attention to this 
subject are aware that the remarkable 


doctrine first propounded’ by Helmholtz 


removed all real doubt from the mat- 
ter. Itis to this eminent philosopher 
we owe an explanation of what at first 
seemed to be a paradox. He explained 
how, notwithstanding that the sun ra- 
diates its heat so profusely, no indica- 
tions of the inevitable decline of heat 
can be as yet discovered. If the sun 
had been made of solid coal from centre 
to surface, and if that coal had been 
burned for the purpose of sustaining 
the radiation, it can be demonstrated 
that, a few thousand years of solar ex- 
penditure at the present rate would 
suffice to exhaust all the heat which 
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the combustion of that great sphere of 
fuel could generate. We know, how- 
ever, that the sun has been radiating 
heat, not alone for thousands of years, 
but for millions of years. The exist- 
ence of fossil plants and animals would 
alone suffice to demonstrate this fact. 
We have thus to account for the ex- 
tremely remarkable circumstance that 
our great luminary has radiated forth 
already a thousand times as much heat 
as could be generated by the combus- 
tion of a sphere of coal as big as the 
sun is at present, and yet, notwith- 
standing this expenditure in the past, 
physics declares that for millions of 
years to come the sun may continue to 
dispense light and heat to its attendant 
worlds with the same abundant prodi- 
gality. To have shown how the appar- 
ent paradox could be removed is one of 
the most notable achievements of the 
great German philosopher. 

What Helmholtz did was to refer to 
the obvious fact that the expenditure 
of heat by radiation must necessarily 
lead to shrinkage of the solar volume. 
This shrinkage has the effect of ab- 
stracting from a store of potential en- 
ergy in the sun and transforming what 
it takes into the active form of heat. 
The transformation .advances pari 
passu with the radiation, so that the 
loss of heat arising from the radiation 
is restored by the newly produced heat 
derived from the latent reservoir. 
Such is.an outline of the now famous 
doctrine universally accepted among 
physicists. It fulfils the conditions of 
the problem, and:when tested by arith- 
metical calculation it is not found want- 
ing. 

But the genuine student of nature 
loves to get to the heart of a great 
problem like this ; he loves to be able 
to follow it, not through mere formulse 
or abstract principles, but so as to be 
able to visualize its truth and feel its 
certainty. He will, therefore, often 
desire something in addition to the 
bare presentation of the theory as 
above stated. It may be no doubt suf- 
ficient for the mathematician to know 
that the total potential energy in the 
sun, due to the dispersed nature of its 
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materials, is so vast that as contraction 
brings the materials, on the whole, 
somewhat nearer together, the poten- 
tial energy thus surrendered is trans- 
formed into a supply of heat quite 
adequate to compensate for the losses 
arising from the radiation by which the 
contraction was produced. The stu- 
dent who admits—and who is there 
that does not admit ?—the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy knows that 
in this argument he is on thoroughly 
reliable ground. At the same. time the 
argument does not actually offer any 
very clear conception, or indeed any 
conception at all, of the precise modus 
operandi by which, as the active poten- 
tial energy vanishes, its equivalent in 
available heat appears. I have always 
felt that this was the unsatisfactory 
part of an otherwise perfect theory. 
It was, therefore, with much interest 
that I became acquainted a short time 
ago with a development of the molec- 
ular theory of gases which afforded 
precisely what seemed wanted to make 
every link in the chain of the great 
argument distinctly perceptible. I 
make no doubt that the notions which 
have occurred to me on this subject 
must have presented themselves to 
others also. I haye, however, not read 
in print or heard in conversation any 
use made of the illustration that I am 
going to set forth. I feel, therefore, 
confident that even if it be known at 
all, it is certainly not generally known 
among the large and ever-increasing 
circle of readers to whom the great 
questions of physics are of interest. 
The division of matter into the three 
forms of solids, liquids, and gases has 
acquired in these days a special sig- 
nificance now that the constitution of 
matter is becoming in some degree un- 
derstood. First let it be noted that, 
though matter is capable of subdi- 
vision to a certain extent, yet that 
there is a limit beyond which subdi- 
vision could not be carried. This 
statement touches upon the ancient 
controversy as to the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter. Even still we can 
find the statement in some of our old 
textbooks that there is no particle of 
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matter so small that it could not be 
again subdivided into half. No doubt, 
so far as most ordinary experience 
goes, this statement may be unques- 
tionable. It is quite true that we do 
not often reduce matter to fragments 
so small that each of them shall be 
insusceptible of further conceivable 
division. But, to illustrate the natural 
principle now under consideration, let 
us take the example of a body which is 
itself composed of but a single element. 
Think, for instance, of a diamond, 
which is, as we all know, a portion of 
crystallized carbon. It is true that the 
reduction of diamonds to powder is a 
laborious process. Still, diamond dust 
has to be produced in the finishing of 
the rough stone, and this element will 
serve the purpose of our present argu- 
ment better than a substance of a com- 
posite nature. Each particle of the 
diamond dust is, of course, as much a 
particle of carbon as was the original 
crystal. We may, however, suppose 
that by a repetition of the process a 
reduction of the diamond dust to pow- 
der still finer is accomplished. The 
grains thus obtained may have become 
so minute that they have ceased to be 
visible to the unaided eye, and require 
a microscope to render them percepti- 
ble ; but even after this comminution 
each of these particles is still a 
veritable diamond. It possesses the 
properties, optical, chemical, and me- 
chanical, of the original gem, from 
which it differs merely in the attribute 
of size. Even when the disintegration 
has been carried to such a point that 
each individual particle can be only 
just perceived by the keenest power of 
the most powerful microscope, there is 
still no indication that the particles 
cease to possess the characteristics of 
the original body. These facts being 
undoubted, it was perhaps not unnat- 
ural to suppose that the reduction 
could be carried on indefinitely, and 
that even if the smallest fragment of 
diamond which could be seen in a pow- 
erful microscope were reduced to a 
millionth part, and each of those to a 
million more, yet that the ultimate par- 
ticles thus reached would be diamonds 























still. Now, however, we know that 
that is not the case. The smallest par- 
ticle visible under a microscope might 
indeed be crushed into a thousand 
parts, and each one of those parts, 
though wholly inappreciable to our 
sense of touch or vision, would never- 
theless be a genuine diamond. If, 
however, the subdivision be carried 
on until the particles produced are, 
roughly speaking, one-millionth part of 
the bulk of the smallest objects which 
could be seen in the microscope, we 
then approach the limits of partition of 
which the diamond would be suscepti- 
ble. We now know that there is an 
atom of diamond so small that it must 
refuse to undergo any further division. 
This ultimate atom, be it observed, is 
not an infinitely small quantity. It has 
definite dimensions ; it possesses a def- 
inite weight. All such diamond atoms 
are precisely alike in weight, and prob- 
ably in other characteristics. It might 
be thought that if this atom has finite 
dimensions, it is, at all events, conceiv- 
able that it should admit of further 
subdivision. In a certain sense this 
is, no doubt, the case. The diamond 
atom is made up of parts and, being so 
made, it is, of course, conceivable that 
those parts could be separated. The 
important point to notice is, that no 
means known to us could produce this 
separation, while it is perfectly certain 
that if the decomposition of the atom 
of diamond into distinct parts could be 
effected, those parts would not be dia- 
monds at all, nor anything in the least 
resembling diamonds. 

What we have said as regards the 
element carbon may be extended to 
every other elementary substance. 
Sulphur is familiarly known in a form 
of extreme subdivision, and each litile 
particle of sulphur could be further 
comminuted to a certain point beyond 
which any further partition would be 
impossible. So, too, any composite 
body, such, for example, as a lump of 
sugar, admits of being decomposed into 
molecules so small that any further 
separation would be impossible if the 
molecule were still to remain sugar. 
No doubt, a separation of the molecule 
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of any composite body into constituent 
atoms of other elements is not alone 
possible, but is incessantly taking 
place. 

The first step in our knowledge of 
the constitution of matter has been 
taken when we have come to recognize 
that every body is composed of a multi- 
tude of extremely, but not infinitely, 
small molecules. The next point re- 
lates to the condition in which these 
molecules are found. At first it might 
be thought that in a solid, at all events, 
the little particles must be clustered 
together in a compact mass. If we 
depended merely on sensible evidence 
it would seem that a lump of iron, if 
constituted from molecules at all, must 
be simply a cohering mass of particles, 
just as a multitude of particles of sand 
unite to form a lump of sandstone. 
But the truth is far more wonderful 
than such a belief would imply. Were 
the sensibility of our eyes so greatly in- 
creased as to make them a few million 
times more powerful than our present 
organs, then, indeed, the display of the 
texture of solid matter would be an 
astonishing revelation. It would be 
seen that the diamond atoms, which, 
when aggregated in sufficient myriads, 
form the perfect gem, were each in a 
condition of rapid movement of the 
most complex description ; each mole- 
cule would be seen swinging to and fro 
with the utmost violence among the 
neighboring molecules. It would be 
seen quivering all over under the influ- 
ence of the shocks which it would re- 
ceive from the vehement encounters 
with other molecules which occur mil- 
lions of times in each second. Such 
would be the minute anatomy of the 
diamond. The well-known properties 
of such gems seem, at first sight, 
wholly at variance with the curious 
structure we have assigned to them. 
Surely, it may be said that the hard- 
ness and the impenetrability so charac- 
teristic of the diamond refute at once 
the supposition that :t is no more than 
a cluster of rapidly moving particles. 
But the natural philosopher now knows 
that his explanation of the qualities of 
the diamond holds the field against all 
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‘other explanations. The well-known 
impenetrability of the diamond seems 
to arise from the fact that when you 
try to press a steel point into the stone 
you fail to do so because the rapidly 
moving molecules of the gem batter 
the end of the steel point with such 
extraordinary vehemence that they re- 
fuse to allow it to penetrate or even to 
mark the crystallized surface. When 
you cut glass with a diamond it is quite 
true that the edge, which seems so 
intensely hard, is really composed of 
rapidly moving atoms. But the glass 
which is submitted to the operation is 
also merely a mass of moving mole- 
cules, and what seems to happen is, 
that, as the diamond is pressed for- 
ward, its several particles, by their 
superior vigor, drive the little particles 
of glass out of the way. We do not 
see the actual details of the myriad en- 
counters in which the diamond atoms 
are victorious over the glassy mole- 
cules ; we only discern the broad result 
that the diamond has done its work, 
and that the glass has been cut. 

It may well be asked how we know 
that matter is constituted of molecules 
in intensely rapid movement. The 
statement seems at the first glance to 
be so utterly at variance with our ordi- 
nary experience that we demand, and 
rightly demand, some convincing proof 
on the matter. There are many argu- 
ments by which the required demon- 
stration can be forthcoming. The one 
which I shall give is not perhaps the 
most conclusive, but it has the advan- 
tage of being one of the simplest and 
the most readily intelligible. 

Let us see if we cannot prove at 
once that the molecules in, let us say, a 
piece of iron must be in movement. 
Suppose that the iron is warmed so 
that it radiates heat to a perceptible 
extent. We know that the heat which, 
in this case, affects our nerves has been 
transmitted from its origin by ethereal 
undulations. Those undulations have, 
undoubtedly, been set in motion by the 
iron, and yet the parts of the metal 
seem quite motionless relatively to each 
other, notwithstanding that they pos- 
sess the power of setting. the ether into 
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vibration. It is impossible that such 
vibrations could be produced were it 
not that there is in the iron a some- 
thing which vibrates in such a man- 
ner as to communicate the necessary 
pulses to the ether. It therefore fol- 
lows that in the texture of the solid 
iron there must be some molecular 
movement, timed in such a way as to 
impart to the éther the actual vibra- 
tions which we find it to possess. The 
argument in this case may be illustrated 
by the analogous phenomena presented 
in the case of sound. As we listen to 
the notes of a violin, what we actually 
perceive are. vibrations communicated 
through the air to the auditory appara- 
tus. We can trace these aerial vibra- 
tions back to their source, and we find 
they originate from the quivering of 
the violin under the influence of the 
bow of the performer. Were it not for 
these vibrations of the instrument the 
aerial vibrations would not be pro- 
duced, and the corresponding sounds 
would not be heard. Far more delicate 
than the atmospheric waves of sound 
are the ethereal waves corresponding to 
light or to heat, but none the less must 
these latter also originate from the im- 
pulse of some vibrating mass. It is 
thus apparent that a hot piece of iron, 
however still it may seem, must be an- 
imated by an excessively rapid molec- 
ular movement. Nor is the validity of 
this conclusion impaired even. if the 
iron be at ordinary temperature. We 
know that a body which is no hotter 
than the surrounding bodies is still in- 
cessantly radiating heat to them and 
receiving heat from them in return. 
Thus we are led to the conviction that 
a piece of iron, whatever be its tem- 
perature, must consist of atoms in a 
state of lively movement. The impor- 
tant conclusion thus drawn with regard 
to iron may be equally stated with re- 
spect to every other solid, or, indeed, 
every other body, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous. All matter of every. de- 
scription is not only known to be com- 
posed of molecules, but it is also. now 
certain that those mglecules are inces- 
santly performing movements of a very 
complex type. 




















A closer study of this subject will be 
necessary for our present purpose, and 
it will be convenient to examine matter 
in that state in which it is exhibited in 
its very simplest type from the molecu- 
lar point of view. This condition is 
not presented, as might at first be sup- 
posed, when the matter is solid, like a 
diamond, or like a piece of iron. Even 
in a liquid the complexity of molecu- 
lar constitution, though somewhat less 
than in the case of a solid, is still 
notably greater than in matter which 
has the gaseous form. The air that we 
breathe is matter almost of the most 
simple kind, so far as molecular consti- 
tution is concerned. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that, as air consists of a 
mixture, it would be betier for our 
purpose to think of a gas isolated from 
any other element. Let us take the 
case of oxygen, the most important 
constituent of our atmosphere. 

Like every other element, oxygen. is 
composed of molecules, and those mol- 
ecules are in a state of rapid motion. 
It might be expected that the affinity 
by which the different molecules were 
allied in the case of a gas should be 
of the simplest nature, and this is 
indeed found to be the case. Not- 
withstanding that oxygen is an_ invis- 
ible body, and notwithstanding that the 
molecules are so excessively minute 
as to be severally quite inappreciable 
to our senses, yet we have been able 
to learn a great deal with regard to the 
constitution of the molecules of this 
gas. The mental eye of the philoso- 
pher shows him that, though the oxy- 
gen with which a jar is filled appears to 
be perfectly quiescent, yet that quies- 
cence has there no real existence. He 
knows that oxygen consists of myriads 
of molecules identical in weight and in 
other features, and darting about one 
among the other with velocities which 
vary perhaps between those of express 
trains and those of rifle bullets. He 
sees that each little molecule hurries 
along quite freely for a while until it 
happens to encounter some other mole- 
cule equally bent on its journey, and 
then a collision takes place. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that 
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what usually happens is that the two 
impinging molecules make a very close 
approach ; then each of them so vehe- 
mently attracts the other as to make it 
swerve out of its course and start it off 
along a path, inclined, it may be, even 
at a right angle to that which it previ- 
ously pursued. The molecules in a gas 
at ordinary pressures are so contiguous 
that these encounters take. place inces- 
santly ; in fact, we are able to show 
that each individual molecule will prob- 
ably experience such adventures some 
millions of times in the course of each 
second, We are abie to calculate the 
average velocity with which the sev- 
eral molecules move when the gas has 
a certain temperature. We know how 
to determine the average length of the 
free path which each molecule traverses 
in the interval between two consecutive 
encounters. We are able to trace how 
all these circumstances would vary if, 
instead of oxygen gas, we took nitro- 
gen, or hydrogen, or any other body in 
the same molecular state. It is, in 
fact, characteristic of every gas that 
each molecule wanders freely, subject 
ouly to those incessant encounters with 
other similar wanderers by which its 
path is so frequently disturbed. If 
two gases be placed in the same vessel, 
one being laid over the other, it will 
presently be found that the two gases 
begin to blend ; ere long one gas will 
have diffused uniformly through the 
other, so that the two will have become 
a perfect mixture just as the oxygen 
and nitrogen have done in our own 
atmosphere. The molecular theory of 
gases explains at once the actual char- 
acter of the operation by which diffu- 
sion is effected. Across the boundary 
which initially separates the two gases 
certain molecules are projected from 
either side, and this process of inter- 
change goes on until the molecules be- 
come uniformly distributed throughout. 

There is, indeed, nothing more re- 
markable than the fact that information 
so copious and so recondite can be 
obtained in a region which lies alto- 
gether beyond the direct testimony of 
the senses. Just as the astronomer 
staggers our powers of conception by 
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the description of appalling distances 
and stupendous periods of time, and 
relies with confidence on the evidence 
which convinces him of the reality of 
his statements, so the physicist avails 
himself of a like potent method of re- 
search to study distances so minute 
and times so brief that the imagination 
utterly fails to realize them. 

In the case of a liquid, the freedom 
enjoyed by the molecules is consider- 
ably more restricted than in the case of 
a gas. It would seem that in the 
denser fluid there can be no intervals 
of undisturbed travel permitted to a 
molecule ; it is almost incessantly in a 
state of encounter with some other 
similar object. When a molecule in a 
liquid breaks away from its association 
with one group, it is only because it 
has entered into alliance with another. 
As, however, two liquids will very 
frequently blend if so placed that dif- 
fusion be possible, we have a proof 
that, though the transference of a par- 
ticular molecule through the liquid may 
be comparatively slow, yet it will grad- 
ually exchange association with one 
group for association with another, and 
may in this way travel throughout any 
distance to which the liquid extends. 

In the case of a solid there is still 
further limitation imposed on the mo- 
bility of each separate molecule. It is 
now no longer permitted to make ex- 
cursions throughout the entire volume 
of the body. Each molecule is in rapid 
motion it is true, but those movements 
are confined to gyrations within mi- 
nutely prescribed limits. Two solids 
placed in contact do not generally dif- 
fuse one into the other, the incapacity 
for diffusion being the direct conse- 
quence of the inferior degree of mobil- 
ity possessed by the molecules in this 
condition of matter. 

It is known that the immediate effect 
of the application of heat is to increase 
the velocities with which the molecules 
move. Apply heat, for instance, to the 
water in a kettle ; the moving molecules 
of water are thereby stimulated to even 
greater activity and it will occasionally 
happen that the velocity thus acquired 
by a molecule becomes so great that 
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the little particle will swing clear away 
from the influence of the other mole- 
cules with which it had been associated. 
When this takes place in the case of a 
sufficient number of molecules, they 
dart freely from the surface of the 
liquid, thus producing the effect which 
in our ordinary language we describe 
as giving off steam. If, therefore, a 
volume of gas be heated, the velocities 
with which its molecules are animated 
will be in general increased. As the 
molecular velocities throughout the ex- 
tent of the gas are, on the whole, 
augmented, it is quite plain that the 
intensities of the shocks experienced 
by the molecules in their several en- 
counters will be also accentuated. The 
more rapidly moving particles will 
strike each against the other with in- 
creased violence, and the contemplation 
of this single fact leads us close to one 
of nature’s greatest secrets. 

Let us think of the abounding heat 
which is dispensed tous from the sun. 
That heat comes, as we know, in the 
form of undulations imparted to the 
ether by the heated matter in the sun, 
and transmitted thence across space for 
the benefit of the earth and its inhab- 
itants. I have already explained that 
these vibrations in the ether must take 
their rise from molecular movements, 
and it is important to notice that the 
character of the vibrations in the ether 
enable us to learn to some extent the 
precise description of molecular move- 
ments which alone would be competent 
to produce the particular vibrations 
corresponding to radiant heat. At first 
it might be thought that it was the 
rapid movements of translation of the 
molecules themselves, as entire if ex- 
tremely minute bodies, which caused 
the ethereal vibration, but this is not 
so. We must carefully observe that 
there is another kind of molecular mo- 
tion besides that which the molecule 
possesses as a whole. We have hith- 
erto been occupied only with the move- 
ments of each molecule as a little 
projectile pursuing its zigzag course, 
each turn of the zigzag being the result 
of an encounter with some similar 
molecule belonging to the same me- 

















dium. But we have now to observe 
that the molecule itself is by no means 
to be regarded as a simple rigid parti- 
cle ; indeed, if it were so, it is certain 
that we should receive no heat at all 
from the sun. We have the best rea- 
sons for believing that the molecule 
of matter, so far from resembling a 
simple rigid particle, is an elaborate 
structure, whose parts are in some 
degree capable of independent move- 
ment. It will not, indeed, be necessary 
for us to adopt the splendid hypothesis 
of Lord Kelvin, which supposes that 
molecules of matter are merely vortex 
rings in that perfect fluid, the ether. 
It seems difficult to doubt that this 
doctrine represents the facts, but if 
any one should reject it, then I have 
only to say that its assumption is not 
required for our present argument. 
All that is necessary for us is to regard 
each molecule as somewhat resembling 
an elastic structure made of parts which 
can quiver like springs, and so arranged 
as to be susceptible of many different 
modes of vibration. We are to sup- 
pose that each molecule, in addition to 
the energy which it possesses in virtue 
of its movement of translation as a 
whole, has also a store of energy cor- 
responding to the oscillations of its 
electric springs. We can, in fact, in 
some cases determine the ratio which 
exists between the amount of energy 
which is, on the average, possessed by 
molecules in consequence of their ve- 
locities of translation, and the amount 
of energy which they possess in con- 
sequence of the vibrations by which 
their several parts are animated. It is 
these interna) molecular vibrations 
which are of essential importance in 
our present inquiry. It is believed 
that the radiation of light or of heat, 
generally takes rise in the impulses 
given to ether by the internal molecular 
vibrations. Do we not know that the 
essential characteristic of those ethereal 
movements which correspond to radi- 
ant light and heat is that they have the 
nature of oscillations ? Such could not 
be imparted by mere rectilinear move- 
ments of the molecules as a whole. 
They must be due to those internal 
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oscillations by which the actual mole- 
cules are animated. 

No doubt it is difficult to realize that 
much can be learned with regard to the 
performances that actually go on in the 
internal parts of a molecule, especially 
when it is remembered that each mole- 
cule in its entirety is so extremely 
minute as to be entirely beyond the 
reach of our organs of sense. It is, 
nevertheless, impossible to doubt that 
the statements just made correspond to 
the veritable facts of nature. It would 
be impracticable here to go into any 
complete detail with regard to the evi- 
dence on this subject; I can only 
sketch an outline of it. Let us take, 
perhaps as the simplest case, that pre- 
sented by hydrogen. 

At the ordinary temperature of the 
air hydrogen is, of course, invisible ; 
this means that the vibrations in the 
interior of the molecules are not suffi- 
ciently vehement to impart pulses to 
the ether with the energy that would 
be required to produce visual effects. 
Now, let us suppose that the hydrogen 
is heated. The effect of heating is to 
impart additional. speed to the mole- 
cules of the gas, and consequently 
when the molecules happen to come 
together their encounter is more vio- 
lent. The effect of such an occurrence 
on one of these little elastic bodies is 
to set it quivering with greater vehe- 
mence in those particular modes of 
vibration for which it is tuned. If the 
temperature of the gas has been raised 
sufficiently high, as it can be by the aid 
of electricity, then the internal energy 
acquired by the molecules, in conse- 
quence of the increased vehemence of 
their collisions, has become so great 
that they are able to impart pulses to 
the ether with sufficient intensity to 
affect our nerves of vision ; thereupon 
we declare that the hydrogen is now so 
hot as to have become luminous. . Sup- 
pose we employ a spectroscope for the 
purpose of studying the particular char- 
acter of the light which the glowing 
hydrogen dispenses. It will appear 
that the spectrum consists of a definite 
number of bright lines. We know that 
each one of these lines corresponds to 
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a particular period of vibration of the 
ether, and hence we see that the light 
emitted by the hydrogen does not 
consist of vibrations of all periods 
indiscriminately, but only of certain 
particular waves which are in unison 
with the oscillations to which the in- 
ternal parts of the molecule of hydro- 
gen are adapted. Had we examined 
the spectrum of some other gas in a 
state of incandescence we should have 
found a wholly different system of 
lines from. those pertaining to hydro- 
gen. This demonstrates that the mole- 
cules of one gas differ essentially from 
those of another in respect to.the char- 
acter of the internal vibrations which 
they are adapted to perform. The ex- 
traordinary activity. of the movements 
which take place within the molecules 
may be appreciated from the following 
facts. We know that the wave corre- 
sponding to one of the hydrogen lines 
has a length of about the forty-thou- 
sandth of an inch ; we also know that 
in a single second of time. light travels 
over a space of a hundred and eighty- 
six thousand miles; a simple calcula- 
tion will, therefore, assure us_ that 
certain vibrations. in the molecules of 
hydrogen corresponding to this partic- 
ular undulation must take place with 
such an extraordinary frequency that 
about four hundred and sixty millions 
of millions of them are performed in 
each second of time. 

Provided with these conceptions we 
shall now, i think, be able to see with- 
out difficulty how it is that the sun’s 
heat is sustained. We may, for our 
present purpose, think of the great 
luminary as a mass of glowing gas. It 
is quite true that the physical condition 
of the matter in the interior of the 
tremendous globe can hardly be that 
which we ordinarily consider as gase- 


ous. But this need not affect our argu- 
ment. It is undoubtedly true that 


those proportions of the solar atmo- 
sphere from which the light and heat 
are mainly dispensed are gaseous in 
their character, or, at all events, come 
sufficiently near to matter in the gase- 
ous state to permit the application of 
the line of argument with which we 
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In con- 


have hitherto been engaged. 
sequence of the vast mass of the sun 
the gravitation with which it draws all 
bodies towards it is very much greater 
than the gravitation on the surface of 
the earth. On our globe we know that 
the effect of gravitation is to impart to 
any body near the surface velocity 
directed towards the earth’s centre at 
the rate of thirty-two feet per second. 
The sun is more than three hundred 
thousand times as massive as the earth ; 
we cannot, however, assert that the 
gravitation is increased in the same 
proportion, because, on account of the 
vast size of the sun, a particle at its 
surface is more than a hundred times 
farther away from the solar centre than 
a body on the surface of the earth is 
from the terrestrial centre. It can, 
however, be shown that, taking these 
various matters into account, the actual 
intensity of gravitation at the solar 
surface is sufficient to tend to impart 
to all objects an increase of velocity 
towards the sun’s centre at the rate of 
four hundred and .fifty-seven feet per 
second. This would apply not only 
to a meteorite, or other considerable 
mass, which is falling into the sun ; it 
would be equally true of an object as 
small as a molecule. Every one of the 
myriads of gaseous molecules in the 
outer regions of the solar atmosphere 
must be constantly acted upon by this 
attractive force, which tends in the 
course of each second to add to them a 
downward velocity at that rate per sec- 
ond which has already been stated. It 
is quite true that to a great extent the 
effect of this attraction is masked by 
counteracting tendencies. In particu- 
lar we may mention that, inasmuch as 
the density of the solar atmosphere 
increases as the sun’s centre is ap- 
proached, the flying molecule generally 
finds itself more obstructed by encoun- 
ters with other molecules when it is 
descending than when it is ascending. 
We may here contrast the condition. of 
the atmosphere on the earth with the 
condition of the solar atmosphere. 
Each molecule in our air, being acted 
upon by terrestrial gravitation, has 
thereby a tendency to fall downwards 























with a velocity continually increasing 
at the rate of thirty-two feet per sec- 
ond. As, however, the terrestrial at- 
mosphere has long since reached a 
stable condition, in which it undergoes 
no further contraction, the effect of 
gravitation in adding velocity to the 
molecules is so completely masked by 
the counteracting tendencies that, on 
the whole, there is no continual in- 
crease of molecular velocities down- 
wards due to gravitation. Were such 
an increase at present going on, we 
should necessarily find that the terres- 
trial atmosphere was decreasing in 
volume, and ever becoming more con- 
densed in its lower strata. It is, how- 
ever, well known that no such changes 
as are here implied are taking place. 
The essential difference between the 
earth and the sun, so far as the matter 
now before us is concerned, is to be 
found in the fact that, as the sun has 
not yet passed into the form of a rigid 
body, it is still contracting at a rate 
very much greater than that at which 
a body grown so cold as the earth draws 
its particles closer together. The mole- 
cules in the solar photosphere accord- 
ingly yield to a certain extent to the 
gravitation which constantly seeks to 
draw them down. The counteracting 
tendencies cannot in the sun, as they 
do in the earth, mask the direct and 
obvious effect of gravitation. The 
consequence is that the intense attrac- 
tion which is capable of adding velocity 
to the molecules at the phenomenal 
rate of four hundred and fifty-seven 
feet per second is permitted to accom- 
plish something, and thus increase the 
average speeds with which the mole- 
cules hurry along. To. express the 
matter a little more accurately, we 
should say that the downward velocity 
imparted by gravitation, being com- 
pounded with the velocities otherwise 
possessed by the molecules, tends, on 
the whole, to increase the rate at which 
they move. 

We shall now be able to discern what 
actually takes place as the sun contracts 
by dispersing heat, and in consequence 
of its decline in bulk finds a store of 
energy liberated which it is permitted 
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to.use for the purpose of sustaining its 
radiating capacity. Owing to the in- 
tense heat which prevails in the photo- 
sphere, the molecules must there be 
in very rapid movement; their mutual 
encounters must be of the utmost ve- 
hemence, and their internal vibrations, 
which are the consequences of the 
shocks in the encounters, must be cor- 
respondingly energetic. It is, as we 
have seen, these internal molecular 
vibrations which set the ether in mo- 
tion, and thus dispense solar heat and 
light far and wide through the uni- 
verse. But this the molecules can only 
do at the expense of the energy which 
they possess in virtue of their internal 
vibrations. Unless, therefore, the in- 
ternal molecular energy were to be in 
some way recuperated from time to 
time, the radiating power must neces- 
sarily flag. It is now plain that the 
necessary recuperation takes place in 
the successive encounters. A molecule 
whose internal energy of vibration is 
becoming exhausted by the effort of 
setting the ether into vibration pres- 
ently impinges against some other 
molecule, and in consequence of the 
blow is again set into active vibration 
which permits it to carry on the work 
of radiation anew, until its declining 
energies have again to be sustained by 
some similar addition arising from a 
fresh collision. Of course, we know 
that the internal molecular energy thus 
acquired cannot be created out of noth- 
ing. If the molecule receives such ac- 
cessions of internal energy, it must be 
at the expense of the energy which is 
elsewhere. Obviously the only pos- 
sible source of such energy must be 
found in the movement of the mole- 
cule as a whole, that is to say, in the 
velocity of translation with which it 
rushes about among the other mole- 
cules. Thus we see that the immediate 
effect of expenditure of heat or light 
by radiation is to diminish the internal 
energies of the molecules. These en- 
ergies are restured by the transference 
of energy obtained from the general 
velocities of the molecules regarded as 
moving projectiles. It follows that the 
velocities of the several particles must 
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on the whole tend to decline ; in other 
words, that the temperature tends to 
fall. What we have to discover is the 
agent which at present prevents the 
solar temperature from falling. We 
want, therefore, to ascertain the means 
by which the molecular velocities are 
preserved at the same average value, 
notwithstanding that there is a con- 
stant tendency for these velocities to 
abate in consequence of the losses of 
light and heat by radiation. We have 
already explained how the gravitation 
of the sun constantly tends to impart 
additional downward velocity to. the 
molecules in its atmosphere. This is 
precisely the action which we now 
require. The contraction of the sun 
tends to an augmentation of the mo- 
lecular velocities, and this augmenta- 
tion just goes to supply the loss of 
velocities which is the consequence of 
the radiation. A complete explanation 
of the maintenance of the sun’s heat is 
thus afforded. Observation, no doubt, 
seems to show that the capacity for 
radiation is at present sensibly con- 
stant, and this being so, we see that 
the gain of molecular velocities from 
gravitation and their losses from radia- 
tion are at present just adapted to neu- 
tralize each other. Nothing, however, 
that has as yet been said demonstrates 
that the efficiency of the sun for radiat- 
ing light and heat must always be pre- 
served exactly at its present value. 

It is quite possible that if we had the 
means of studying the sun heat for a 
hundred thousand years, we might find 
that the capacity for radiation was 
slightly decreasing, or, it may be, that 
it would be slightly increasing, for it is 
at least conceivable that the gain of 
molecular velocity due to gravitation 
may, on the whole, exceed the loss due 
to the dispersal of energy by radiation. 
On the other hand, it is, of course, 
possible that the acquisition of velocity 
by gravitation, though nearly sufficient 
to countervail the expenditure by radi- 
ation, may not be quite enough, in 
which case the sun’s temperature 
would be slowly declining. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the argument which we have been 
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here following attributes eternal vigor 
to the great luminary. It will be noted 
that it is of the essence of the argu- 
ment that the contraction is still in 
progress. If the contraction were to 
cease, then the restitution of velocity 
by gravitation would cease also, and 
the speedy dispersal of the existing 
heat. by radiation would presently pro- 
duce bankruptcy in the supply of sun- 
beams. Indeed, such bankruptcy must 
arrive in due time, when, after certain 
millions of years, the sun has so far 
contracted that it ceases to be a gaseous 
mass. The vast accumulated store of 
energy which is now being drawn upon, 
to supply the current radiation, will 
then yield such supplies no longer. 
Once this state has been reached, a 
few thousand years more must witness 
the extinction of the sun altogether as 
a source of light, and the great orb, at 
present our splendid luminary, will 
then pass over into the ranks of the 
innumerable host of bodies which were 
once suns, but are now suns no longer. 
ROBERT BALL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


* To say why gals act so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 
Mebby to mean Yes an’ say No 
Comes nateral to women.” 

Biglow Papers. 
I. 
THE HEIRESS. 

Mrs. FARQUHAR was thirty years 
younger than her husband. The fact, 
originally a pleasure to him, became 
afterwards an offence, and he quar- 
relled with her for no better reason. 
At least, so said Mr. Nevill, his 
cousin ; and so said every one at all 
acquainted with the harmless lady. 
Old John Farquhar died at seventy-six, 
and left his widow not one penny of 
money. And her son, young John — 
as good a boy as ever was seen, a smart 
young soldier, who had never offended 
his father till a year ago, and then 
only by over-warm intercession for his 
mother—found himself. cut down to 

















a pittance of two hundred a year. 
While, on the other hand, Mr. Nevill’s 
daughter, little Jessica, whom no one 
knew, and who was totally insignitfi- 
cant, became the possessor of a house, 
and a park, and a hundred thousand 
pounds. It was scandalous. 

Of course gentle Mrs. Farquhar cried 
herself ill, and said it was all her fault ; 
and of course young John was aghast, 
and believed himself on the workhouse 
threshold. But. Mr. Nevill took the 
matter more to heart than did either, 
and his very hair stood on end with 
dismay ; for he was an extremely high- 
souled gentleman, horrified to think a 
member of his household should profit 
by such monstrous injustice. Jessica 
at this time was eighteen, pretty, and 
the apple of her father’s eye ; rather 
‘a clever little person, who, having left 
school, wanted now to go to college. 
But. she did. not understand money 
matters, and became, under the present 
circumstances, just a little annoying to 
her papa. For her remarks were so 
very perfunctory and childish; and 
one moment she was building with 
her wealth some extravagant castle in 
Spain, and the next clamoring to pack 
it all up ina parcel and send it off by 
post to her cousin John. Clearly, how- 
ever, there was but one comfortable 
solution of the difficulty : the heiress 
must marry John Farquhar, and so re- 
store to him his inheritance. This 
project was the simultaneous invention 
of both Mr. Nevill and the widow. It 
was propounded to John, who, after a 
little hesitation, and having no fancy 
for the workhouse, agreed. Provision- 
ally that is; in Jessica’s interest he 
inserted in the treaty a saving clause. 
“Tf,” he wrote, “your daughter is 
perfectly willing ; at present, and when 
we shall have become acquainted.” 

“Very proper,” commented Mr. 
Nevill; ‘‘could not be more proper. 
Every word John says is admirable. 
You are to be congratulated on your 
husband, Jessica. Sit down, my dear, 
and write him a cordial response.”’ 

Jessica obediently took a pen and 
wrote ‘“* My dear Cousin,” with a full 
stop after it. 
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‘What, my love, is the matter?” 
inquired her father. 

Jessica threw down the pen and be- 
gan tocry. Then it came out. 

*“T don’t want to marry John Far- 
quhar,’’ sobbed Jessica. 

Mr. Nevill bit his lip impatiently and 
demanded reasons, and Jessica found 
it supremely hard to make them intelli- 
gible. 

*“*T don’t want to marry till I’m at 
least twenty-eight papa. I shouldn’t 
mind if I were an old maid. I want to 
go to Girton, papa; and to be —to be 
cultured. I mean, I want to be supe- 
rior.”’ 

‘You must try to express yourself 
more clearly,’’ said Mr. Nevill. 

‘* Papa,”’? said Jessica, who till this 
moment had imprisoned her aspirations 
in her breast, and who, though she 
loved her father dearly, was not much 
in the habit of talking to him —“ papa, 
Lady Sterne was married at my age, 
and now she is so stout, and has so 
much to do, and she always seems 
so tired of her husband, and _so tired 
of babies, and every one thinks her so 
stupid.” 

‘¢ You have not yet made your mean- 
ing clear, Jessica,’? said Mr. Nevill. 

‘*T should much rather be like dear 
Miss Snow, who is ‘always so nicely 
dressed, and who reads so much, and 
writes for the Sunday at Home, papa. 
I mean, what is the good of marrying 
at all?’ cried Jessica. ‘* And if ever 
Ido get married, I want to marry a—- 
person— whom I esteem and —wor- 
ship.’’ Here. Jessica colored. 

Mr. Nevill explained that she was 
at full liberty to worship John Far- 
quhar, but that she must not keep him 
ten years waiting for his money ; and 
then he advised her to go on with her 
letter. 

Jessica tried again. ‘‘ But John Far- 
quhar seems quite an ordinary person, 
papa, and I don’t suppose I shall find 
it the least possible to esteem and to 
worship him.”’ 

“Then you had better love him,” 
said: Mr. Nevill dryly — “ that will do 
as well.’’ 








Jessica grew very pink. ‘ Papa, I 
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could only esteem and worship and — 
and’”’—here she blushed furiously — 
‘love any one who was quite my ideal 
in every single way.”’ 

Mr. Nevill put on his spectacles and 
stared. ‘ Jessica, are you thinking of 
Mr. Hobson ? ” 

(Mr. Hobson, the curate, had made a 
sudden proposal for Jessica two months 
ago, and had been declined with a few 
tears.) 

‘Papa, you know I hate Mr. Hob- 
son.” 

‘‘T know nothing of the sort,” said 
her father testily. ‘* Are you thinking 
of Sir Edgar Lee ?”’ 

‘* Papa, Sir Edgar has never so much 
as asked me, and I hate him worse 
even than Mr. Hobson.” 

‘¢Of whom are you thinking ?” 

‘‘T am not thinking of any one.” 

‘* Excuse me, my dear. You called 
him your ‘ ideal,’ I-think.”’ 

‘‘ He isn’t any one,’’ murmured Jes- 
sica. 

“‘Oh, a figment of fancy? Then I 
can’t allow him to be a rival to John. 
A fancy is of no importance.” 


“Oh, papa, it is! it is! And, be- 


sides, you’ want ‘to upset my whole life. 
I am not one of those girls who are 
always talking and imagining about 


‘falling in love.’ I think all that is 
such nonsense. I want to go to Girton 
as Flora Williams did, and learn a 
great, great deal, and —and be sensible. 
Oh, I can’t explain,” ended poor Jes- 
sica, in despair. 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Nevill, “‘ falling 
in love is not nonsense. It is very 
serious ; especially to women, who are 
judged chiefly by the way they do it. 
They teach nothing about it at Girton, 
Ithink? That is my chief reason for 
not sending you there. But all this is 
irrelevant. You need not study the 
question in the abstract. You are to 
marry your cousin John, and the sooner 
you fall in love with him the better. 
Write your letter, my love.” 

Jessica could not make her father 
understand that he was trampling on 
the finest sprouts of her delicate soul. 
She submitted ; and in the summer 
John Farquhar was to come to Nevill 
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Lodge to make his betrothed bride’s 
acquaintance. 

Now, it must be confessed, the young 
man did not altogether like the part he 
was playing in this affair, for he felt 
himself turned into an object of com- 
passion, the réle least suited to an En- 
glishman ; and, moreover, the male 
animal relinquishes with a bad grace 
his privilege of wooing. Still, he 
hoped for the best, having heard that 
Jessica was pretty ; and he was enam- 
ored of getting his position restored 
and his few debts paid ; besides which, 
he wanted to please his mother and to 
make her comfortable. For John was 
romantically devoted to his mother, and 
she was in ill health, and altogether 
unfit to cope with poverty and disap- 
pointment. 

The wedding was fixed for the au- 
tumn, and the cousins were to be intro- 
duced in the summer. Just now it was 
spring. And, alas !|— 


In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. 


John Farquhar, the engaged man, was 
not sufficiently alive to this springtime 
danger in which he:stood. 


II. 
THAT MISS WILLIAMS. 

JEssIcA bewailed her fate greatly 'to 
her confidante, Flora Williams, ‘the 
‘woman’ four years her senior, who 
had been to Girton, and whom Jessica 
exalted to a throne in her little mind. 
Flora was handsome, with masses of 
golden hair. She wore tailor’s dresses, 
talked a little slang, smoked an oc- 
casional cigarette, and spoke of her 
college friends by their surnames un- 
prefixed. She affected eyeglasses, too, 
and kept a number of heavy tomes in 
a locked bookcase. Otherwise there 
was nothing very learned about her, 
nor was she half so keen for culture 
and superiority as was Jessica Nevill. 

‘“‘T admire old maids less than I did 
five years ago,’’ she confessed to her 
friend ; and Jessica, hardly grasping 
the profound bearing of this remark, 
replied frivolously (for even Jupiter 
nods sometimes) : — 
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“*] ‘suppose, Flora, at Girton you 
sometimes saw too many women? I 
admit I like men best. All I object to 
is the supposition that we must want to 
marry them.” 

** But we do,” said Flora ruthlessly ; 
‘¢ you yourself, Jess, you wanted to 
marry Mr. Hobson.”’ 

“Oh no. Only just while he was 
asking me. And I shouldn’t feel like 
that again. It was only that I was so 
unaccustomed to the kind of thing. 
Next time when a man makes love to 
me I shall dislike it.”’ 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

“Tt is just what I dread about John. 
He will think it proper to make love to 
me, and then I shall hate him. If I 
could only see him without his knowing 
me, Flora ! ”’ 

‘* But, judging from Mr. Hobson’s 
experience when he made love to 

” 

“Qh, do stop about Mr. Hobson! 
And you know, Flora, this talking of 
lovers makes me sick.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Flora; “you 
blushed when mamma read us those 
love scenes from the novel. I saw you. 
Don’t you like reading them to yourself 
even, Jessica ?”’ 

“That's different.” 

“No, you goose, it’s all of a piece. 
You don’t, publicly and in the abstract, 
approve of love-making, Jess; but 
when Mr. Hobson got down’ on his 
knees before you ” 

‘*¢ Flora, how can you ?”’ 

‘It is only that Iam older than you, 
dear. If I were you, I shouldn’t dis- 
like the idea of your John so much. 
Engaged! And with a man coming in 
three months to make love to you! I 
dare say he’ll do it better than Mr. 
Hobson; so cheer up, Jessica, and 
come and see my new dress.” 

‘¢ You do yourself the greatest injus- 
tice,’ said Miss Jessica, “talking in 
that silly way. But oh, Flora, what a 
very beautiful dress ! ”” 

Considering how strong-minded these 
two young women were, their interest 
in mere clothes was perhaps excessive. 
Books and lovers were quite secondary 
to-day, and every day. 
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Next month Mr. Nevill had to go 
away to Wales on business, and he was 
exercised in his mind about leaving 
Jessica, the betrothed heiress, so near 
Mr. Hobson ; for the good curate being 
of a nervous temperament, and apt to 
be precipitate, might easily stumble 
into love-making again, and Mr. Nevill, 
unable to distinguish among girlish 
caprices and fancies, had always con- 
sidered his daughter a little sentimental 
about her rejected suitor. So this per- 
son and that of her aunts and elderly 
cousins did her father suggest as a vis- 
itor during his absence, but Jessica 
would none of them, and Mr. Nevill’s 
alarm about Mr. Hobson increased. 

“Go to town to your grandmother, 
Jessica, and buy some new gowns.” 

‘* Thank you, papa; I have just laid 
in a stock.” 

‘Then begin your trousseau.”’ 

**T will wait, papa, till I see how I 
like Cousin John.”’ 

“Tut, my dear, tut ! ”’ 

‘* Papa!’ exclaimed Jessica sud- 
denly, ‘‘it has just struck me! Do 
you remember that John belongs to 
your generation, not to mine ? ”’ 

‘* But he is your age, Jessica. 
enough.” 

‘* Papa, people always belong to their 
generation. I am sure John is quite 
old in his mind and in his ways. I 
have heard you say, papa, you don’t 
approve of marriages between persons 
of different generations.” 

“Tut, my dear ! ” 

‘* But, indeed, papa, I can’t begin my 
trousseau till I have seen him.” 

“Then go to Aunt Lucy at Bourne- 
mouth.” 

‘¢ She has not invited me.” 

** Or to Miss Snow at Bankside.” 

‘‘ Her spare rooms are full, papa.”’ 

“Well, where will you go?”’ asked 
Mr. Nevill, in despair. 

Jessica answered that question a few 
days later. She came running to her 
father one morning with sparkling eyes 
and a pretty, pleading look on her face. 
He knew that look; she wore it when 
she had set her heart on some innocent 
pleasure which it would be his delight 
to grant. He smiled encouragingly, 
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and held out his hand ; for Jessica had 
asked nothing of him since her be- 
trothal, nor been like his merry, sweet 
little coax at all. 

“Oh, papa! dear papa! do say yes ! 
Do. Just while you are away! Think 
how stupid for me all alone here. Do 
say yes! Do let me go!” 

‘“ Why, to be sure I will. | It’s what 
I’ve been looking for —a place to send 
you to while I’m away. Where do you 
want to go?” 

‘¢ Tt’s a letter from Flora, papa.”’ 

*“ Oh! That Miss Williams ? Well, 
I suppose you must go if you wish it.” 

“They are going abroad, papa, and 
want me to go with them.” 

‘Bless me! Who are they ?” 

‘Flora and her friend Miss Talbot, 
papa.”’ 

‘* Who is Miss Talbot, and how old 
is she ?” 

“‘ A little younger than Flora. She 
is still at Girton. And her mother is 
the Dowager Viscountess of Monaster- 
even.”’ 

“Dear me! But who is the chape- 
ron of this party ? ”’ 

‘6 Flora, papa.”’ 

“But she’s only a young girl like 
you.”’ 

“Papa! Why, she’s years older 
thanI. And so sensible. She and 
Talbot —I mean Miss Talbot — went 
to Vienna last year alone. Girton 
girls, papa, don’t require chaperons. 
Oh, please, let me go. You forget 
what a dull life I am going to have 
with only that elderly cousin of yours ! 
Do give me one little month of fun 
first.” 

Mr. Nevill hadn’t the heart to say no 
straight off. ‘* Ask Miss Williams to 
lunch,’’ he said, ‘‘ and let me see if she 
is a proper person to take charge of 
you.”? For Flora lived at a place three 
stations down the line, and Mr. Nevill 
(being inclined to despise her) had not 
made her acquaintance. 

Jessica wrote to Miss Williams that 
when she came to be inspected she 
must try to look like a chaperon. 
Consequently Flora was hardly recog- 
nizable. She had left her smart spy- 
glasses at home with her tailor-made 
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frock. She wore round blue spectacles, 
a gown of her mother’s, a long mantle, 
a bonnet, and a thick veil. She talked 
gravely on serious subjects; and Mr. 
Nevill was delighted with her, and 
began to reconsider his opinion of Gir- 
tonians. Jessica was flying about ina 
white serge frock, rather too short for 
her, and wore a broad hat with stream- 
ing ribbons. She looked a child, and 
Miss Williams surveyed her benevo- 
lently, like a mother. Mr. Nevill with- 
drew all objection to the proposed trip, 
and promised his daughter as much 
money as she requested. 

** And where, Miss Williams, do you 
propose to go?’’-he inquired of the 
chaperon. 

“*Oh, to Rome. Tal— Miss Talbot 
is there already with her mother. 
Lady Monastereven has to return soon, 
and then Jessica and I will stay on 
with Miss Talbot at the same hotel. 
After about a month, we three will 
travel home together.” 

‘“*Tt sounds suitable,’ said Mr. Ne- 
vill; and began looking up routes in 
the Continental Bradshaw. 

*“*We will do exactly what you ad- 
vise, Mr. Nevill,” said Flora meekly. 
And Jessica jumped into her father’s 
arms and kissed him. She had not 
been so gay for weeks. She was going 
on a frolic, and a first frolic is highly 
exciting to a young person. 

At the eleventh hour, however, the 
plans for the journey of the two ladies 
was all overturned. Mr. Nevill was 
packing, and rather in a fuss preparing 
for his departure, when ‘Jessica burst 
into his room, crying out that a most 
shocking thing had occurred. Miss 
Talbot had got Roman fever, and all 
Rome was full of fever, and Mrs. 
Williams positively refused to let her 
daughter go there on any account. Mr. 
Nevill was in dismay, remembering the 
inflammable Mr. Hobson. 

‘*But Flora and I might go some- 
where else, papa,’’ suggested Jessica. 

‘*-Yes, yes, of course,’’ assented Mr. 
Nevill readily. ‘* Keep away from the 
fever. Go somewhere else.’? And he 
proposed Florence, where was Jessica’s 
uncle with nine daughters ; or Cannes, 




















where one Mrs. White and her grand- 
niece would befriend the lonely tray- 
ellers. 

Jessica pouted. ‘‘ We can make up 
our mind as we go along,” she said. 
‘“‘Paris is the first stage to either 
place.”’ 

‘Very well, my love (fold my dress- 
ing-gown, please, dear child), and you 
had better keep your money as much 
as possible in English gold (that box of 
collars, please, Jessica). It passes 
everywhere (don’t tumble over my 
boots). And write to me very often, 
my dear.” 

‘*¢ Papa,”’ said Jessica, packing busily, 
“you know you never get my letters 
when you are in Wales. I shan’t write 
often.” 


III. 
WILLIAMS AND TALBOT. 

So Mr. Nevill went to Wales, and on 
the same day the two young ladies 
crossed to Calais. Flora declared her 
opinion that to be “at a loose end”’ 
was the pleasantest way of travelling, 
and that Abraham was the wise man, 
who went out not knowing whither he 
went. It is needless to remark that 
Miss Williams had restored the flop- 
ping mantle and the poke bonnet to 
her mother’s wardrobe. She and her 
friend were dressed alike in dark blue, 
with smart little felt hats and Eton 
jackets. Their fellow - passengers 
looked admiringly at the two pretty 
young creatures, and wondered who 
they were. 

Their ultimate destination still un- 
decided, they stayed two days in Paris, 
and came to the conclusion that French- 
men were sometimes rather staring and 
rude. Then one evening Flora wrote 
the names of several countries on slips 
of paper and jumbled them in a hat, 
and Jessica put in her hand and drew 
one out. Spain was written on it, and 
the younger girl cried ‘“* Hurrah!” and 
waved the piece of paper above her 
head, and jumped and danced hilari- 
ously about the room. 

‘Are you so pleased, Jess ?”’ said 
Flora. 
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‘“‘T have a scheme in my head,’ re- 
plied Jessica. 

But neither on that night nor the 
next could the maiden lady (so Mr. 
Nevill had described Miss Williams to 
his mother-in-law) extract from her 
charge what manner of scheme it was. 

They travelled straight to Madri¢, 
and from thence each wrote home. 
This duty accomplished, Jessica pulled 
a wise face and addressed her com- 
panion in the following manner : — 

‘** Flora, it is getting late in the sea- 
son, and Madrid is farther north than 
Seville and Granada. Let us go to 
those places while the weather is still 
cool. And, Flora, let us steadily set 
our face against bull-fights, for, in my 
opinion, English people should always 
set a good example. And, Flora, don’t 
you think we ought to see the Rock, 
which is such a remarkable place in 
English history ? ”’ 

*¢ And where Captain Farquhar is ?”’ 
said Flora, with a cough. 

* John Farquhar is not at the Rock,” 
said his betrothed ; “‘he is at Tangier 
—on leave, I suppose. That kind of 
man is always on leave. Have you 
heard much of Tangier, Flora ?”’ 

*¢ Not much.” 

‘*T have read it up in Murray. It is 
about three hours from Gibraltar, and 
is a very old-world place, which re- 
minds one of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
But there is a French hotel. Would 
you like, Flora, to see Tangier ?”’ 

‘* Jessica,’ said Flora, ‘‘can you be 
yearning for the commencement of the 
love-making ?”’ 

Jessica took a chair, and looked 
graver than ever. 

‘* Flora, how much money have you ? 
What is your fortune ?”’ 

‘“*My fortune? Oh, a competence. 
Six hundred a year now, and eventu- 
ally two or three hundred more.”’ 

*¢Then aren’t you nearly as rich as I 
am? Flora, it seems to me the great- 
est pity you are not going to marry 
John Farquhar, when you can endow 
him nearly as well as I can.” 

** Not quite ; and besides, I couldn’t 
restore him his house.” 
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‘‘T would give you that for a wedding 
present. I assure you, Flora, I should 
be really glad to make up the trifling 
hundred or two by which you are poorer 
than I, as a reward to you for taking 
this man off my hands.” 

“You are most kind. But why 
should I do with him any better than 
yourself ?”’ asked Flora. 

“T see excellent reasons,’ replied 
Jessica, counting on her fingers. 
“First, you want to marry, and I 
don’t. Then you like the accounts we 
have had of John, and I don’t. You 
think the position romantic and pleas- 
ing. You do not apparently disap- 
prove of inconstancy, Flora, to the 
ideal, nor consider it desecration to 
marry an unknown and commonplace 
man. And as you are handsomer and 
nicer than I am, John is more likely to 
fall in love with you than with me. 
And if he’s incapable of love, why, he 
will still get money with you, and we 
have no reason for supposing he wants 
anything else. Pray induce him to 
have you, Flora.” 

‘“¢ And do I understand, Jessica, that 
you are taking me to Tangier to intro- 
duce me to Captain Farquhar ? ”’ 

‘‘Tt is one of my reasons for going 
there.”’ 

** And the others ? ” 

‘*T expected you to guess, Flora. 
Men are so stupid that it is just pos- 
sible John may still wish to marry me. 
But I altogether object to marrying a 
man I do not know. And how, I ask 
you, Flora, could I possibly learn to 
know a man who was trying to make 
love to me? What I want is to see 
this John before he arrives at home as 
my fiancé. I want to catch him una- 
wares at Tangier, and see what he is 
like when he is himself — not disguised 
in the airs of a pouter-pigeon.”’ 

“But, Jessica— will not the airs of 
a cock pigeon be assumed whenever 
and wherever you appear? And does 
it not occur to you, my dear, that he 
might think it a little superfluous, even 
a little bold, your seeking him in this 
manner in the ends of the earth?” 

“T have thought of that. Flora, 
John must not know it is I.” 
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Flora stared. ‘The plan is great,” 
she said, “‘but it staggers me. May I 
ask, Jessica, if you will appear under 
an assumed name ?”? 

“That is what I propose to do, 
Flora.”’ 

‘* But when Captain Farquhar comes 
to Nevill Lodge, he will recognize you, 
Jess ; what will you say then ?” 

*“*Most likely I shall hate him so 
much that I will never allow him to 
come to Nevill Lodge at all. If, by 
extraordinary good fortune, I find him 
comparatively unobjectionable, why, I 
shall explain to him what I did, and 
why.”’ 

** Well, he may feel flattered ; or he 
may not, Jessica. What would Mr. 
Nevill say to your plan, dear ?” 

*T don’t suppose papa would like 
it at all. But I do not feel bound to 
consult papa’s tastes now that he has 
become a tyrant, Flora.” 

‘The plan is great,” repeated Flora, 
‘*but are we clever enough to carry it 
out? Shall we dress as young men, 
Jess, to perfect our resemblance to 
Rosalind and Imogen ? ” 

‘“*No,”’ said Jessica, laughing; “I 
should not know how to behave as a 
young man. But I can behave very 
nicely as — Talbot, for instance.” 

Whereupon Flora jumped up and 
clapped her hands. 

** The very thing !”’ she cried ; “you 
shall pose as Talbot the Girtonian! 
For, Jessica, if you tried passing your- 
self off as a wholly imaginary person, 
you would say that you had six brothers 
to-day and to-morrow sixteen! But 
you know exactly how many brothers 
Talbot has. Represent her, Jessica.” 

** Miss Talbot might not like it!” 
said Jessica, breathless with excite- 
ment. 

‘“* Talbot? My dear Jess,’’ cried 
Flora, who had now thoroughly entered 
into the jest, “‘ it is the kind of thing to 
delight Talbot immensely. I never 
knew a girl so fond of a naughty joke. 
Oh! I'll undertake to square Talbot. 
On one condition though, my love: 
that while you are personating her you 
do nothing scandalous. Don’t for in- 
stance, elope with Captain John. In 














fact, I should say permit no love-mak- 
ing.’’ 

‘¢ T — permit love-making ! ”’ said Jes- 
sica, in tones of the greatest disgust ; 
and they discussed further details of 
the scheme, deciding that Miss Wil- 
liams might retain her own name, as 
she was unimportant and the name was 
common, and the wearer’s confidence 
in it would gain credit for them both. 

‘* My dear,” said the chaperon, ‘ this 
whole plan is very naughty. Are you 
serious about it ?” 

‘*T am most serious,’’ replied Jessica. 
**T mean to do it.” 

Flora looked hard at her friend, and 
then they both dissolved into delightful 
laughter ; under the influence of which 
the plan became a resolution fixed as 
the law of the Medes and Persians. 

Three days later the maiden ladies 
who called each other Williams and 
Talbot crossed from Europe to Africa. 
They had slept one night at Gib, in the 
hotel at the Europa Point, and had 
walked about that queer medley of a 
town, and bought lace from Emilia 
Birch, and sought in vain for the tail- 
less monkeys. Talbot had a notion that 
John Farquhar might have returned to 
the Rock, and whenever they passed a 
haughty English officer, she pinched 
Flora’s arm and whispered, ‘* Oh dear ! 
Williams, could that be he?”? And 
Flora, being young herself and as yet 
rather starved in the matter of love 
affairs, was secretly much excited too, 
and would not for the world have aban- 
doned the search for the captain. 

At last they embarked in the Her- 
cules paddle-boat, and steamed away to 
Tangier ; and the voyage was not pleas- 
ant, for the sea was rough, and the 
Hercules is small, and on this occasion 
crowded with Moors and Jews, all very 
seasick. Some first-class passengers 
there were, however: an elderly lady 
with a husband; a lonely man in a 
slouch-hat ; a thin and strong-minded 
Mrs. Geoffrey Cobbe, whose name was 
emblazoned on all her luggage ; and 
lastly, a young officer from Gib, with 
whom she conversed persistently. Jes- 
sica was rather seasick, and noticed 
none of these people much. 
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The landing at Tangier was a little 
alarming to the two English girls, un- 
prepared for the half-naked and noisy 
Moors, who bustled them into a boat, 
rowed violently ashore, and incessantly 
clamored for ‘‘ twelve dollars.’’ Pres- 
ently they were dragged before a 
superbly robed, white-bearded-and-tur- 
baned gentleman, presumably a cus- 
toms officer, who sat in the mud and 
ordered all portmanteaux to be opened 
and instantaneously shut up again. 
His perceptive powers must have been 
phenomenal in quickness ; supernatu- 
rally quick also were the five men who, 
the moment the perfunctory examina- 
tion was over, snatched up the port- 
manteaux and ran away with them 
through the town and up the hill of the 
Soko, pursued by the panting maidens 
under the noisy escort of an enormous 
negro. Williams and Talbot nearly 
fainted with relief when they found 
themselves and all their goods depos- 
ited in unexpected safety on the floor 
of Bruzeaud’s Hotel; where rooms 
were awaiting them, and English was 
spoken, and five o’clock tea was the 
order of the day. Anomalous civiliza- 
tion | 

‘IT have it!’ gasped Flora, “ that 
black cannibal and his horde were sent 
by Monsieur Bruzeaud to meet us! 
Why couldn’t they say so?” 

Jessica was leaning out of the win- 
dow, smiling at the purple sea and the 
flat white town and the aloes and the 
cactus on the slope below the hotel. 

** Do you know, Williams,” she said, 
**T dare say papa would not like our 
having come alone to a place of this 
sort.”’ 

‘¢ Have you only just thought of that, 
my dear Talbot ?”’ said Flora. 


IV. 
THE FINDING OF THE FIANCE. 

‘¢ WILLIAMS,”’ whispered Jessica, as 
she and her friend took their places at 
dinner, ‘do you see at the far end of 
the table a bald man with his mother ? 
That is John.” 

‘How do you know ?” asked Flora, 
cautiously adjusting her spy-glass. 

*“*T am sure of it. The lady wears 
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black, and the man is of papa’s gener- 
ation, and is exactly my idea of John.” 

‘But, my dear Talbot, that man is 
not only of your father’s generation 
but of your father’s age ; and, to be 
plain with you, it is not my idea of 
John at all.” 

“T don’t mind betting half-a-crown 
it is he.” 

‘* Done !”’ said Flora. 

At this moment the vacant chair 
beside Jessica became occupied by 
the young officer who had danced at- 
tendance on Mrs. Cobbe. The latter, 
after the manner of strong-minded 
jadies, had been gay enough during 
the rough passage, but had fallen sick 
upon landing, and now was not at 
table. The gentleman slipped into his 
chair, and began his soup without look- 
ing at his neighbors. But the father 
of a large Irish family on his left 
leaned across twin sons to shake hands 
with him, saying in a hearty Irish 
voice : — 

‘“ Well, me dear bhoy, and I’m glad 
to see ye back agen. And how’s the 
patient ?”’ 


“Oh, better, sir, thank you,” an- 


swered the new-comer. “I wanted 
her to come down to dinner, but per- 
haps she is wiser not.’? And then, as 
if undesirous of encouraging the hearty 
gentleman, he opened a conversation 
with Jessica of the usual colorless table- 
@ héte sort. 

‘“*T saw you on 
afternoon,”? he said. 
cockle-shell, isn’t she? Have you 
been touring in Spain ?’’? And Jessica 
replied with brightening eyes, for she 
liked a young man to talk to, as what 
girl does not? They had quite a pleas- 
ant chat; and now and then she 
glanced contemptuously at the sup- 
posed John Farquhar at the table-end, 
and wished he would look at her and 
see how agreeable she could be to a 
genial companion. 

Now the young gentleman had al- 
ready on the Hercules observed that 
his present neighbor and her friend 
were extremely pretty girls ; and as he 
talked to Jessica he looked at her very 


the Hercules this 
‘* Nasty little 





often, and noticed the pretty way her 
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hair grew on her forehead, and the 
dainty droop of her eyelashes, and the 
fresh bloom on her smooth young 
cheeks. Once Jessica, suddenly rais- 
ing her eyes, caught him looking at 
her much more directly and earnestly 
than was necessary. He turned away 
with the hurry of guilt and flushed a 
little ; and Jessica, seeing that, felt 
that she also had done something un- 
necessary, and blushed furiously ; and 
for a minute there were two red faces 
and silence, and they ate their caramel- 
pudding diligently, with their eyes on 
their plates. After which both ad- 
dressed themselves pointedly to Wil- 
liams. 

‘“Yes,’’ explained Flora, ‘“‘ we have 
come to Tangier to study the climate. 
Miss Talbot’s mother wants to try this 
coast next winter. We told her Al- 
giers was hackneyed, so we have come 
here to pioneer. She has been spend- 
ing this winter in Rome.” 

Jessica marvelled at Flora’s menda- 
cious glibness. 

‘*Tangier has a nice climate,” said 
the young man. ‘I should think your 
friend would like it.”” He glanced at 
Jessica again. ‘Your mother is not 
an invalid, I hope?” he said a little 
bluntly, but with a softened voice, as if 
he liked talking to Jessica, and, more- 
over, as if he knew something of inva- 
lids as well as of climates, 

** Not exactly,” said Jessica, muster- 
ing up all her knowledge of Lady Mo- 
nastereven, ‘“‘ but her lungs are a little 
affected. She cannot live comfortably 
in the north.” 

“Ah!” He turned resolutely to 
Flora again. ‘But what travellers 
you Americans are ! ”’ 

‘Why must we be Americans ?” 
asked she. 

** Are you not Americans ?”’ said the 
gentleman, covering his confusion with 
a laugh, and meeting Flora’s frank 
gaze admiringly. 

“You think us Americans,” said 
Jessica boldly, ‘* because we are travel- 
ling alone.”’ 

‘“*I dare say that put it into my head 
first.” 

‘*You have not risen to the occa- 
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sion,’’ said Flora; ‘‘you should have 
said, no; but because you wear Pa- 
risian frocks and speak such pure En- 
glish.” 

‘¢ Williams!” said Jessica expostu- 
latingly. 

The young man smiled, but felt 
rather afraid of Flora, and in his heart 
drew nearer to Jessica. 

‘‘ As for our travelling alone,’”’ con- 
tinued Flora, ‘that is nothing. Itisa 
way we Girton girls have.” 

‘*¢ Girton ?” 

“Yes. Did you never hear of Gir- 
ton ?”’ 

*‘Oh yes. They wear blue stockings 
there, don’t they ? Would it be indis- 
creet to inquire if you—and Miss Tal- 
bot — have them on now ?”’ 

‘“¢T never could get a pair to fit me,” 
sighed Flora. “I am a duffer—got 
plucked all round. But Miss Talbot is 
a real blue-stocking. She is going in 
for moral philosophy.”’ 

The young officer stole a glance at 
Jessica, who was very pink, and half 
amused, half annoyed. 

‘¢T am afraid you are not entirely to 
be trusted,” he said, smiling. 


Dinner over, the girls escaped to 
their rooms, for the salon was swarm- 


ing with the Irish family. They 
laughed, and laughed, and laughed, as 
only very young people can, and Jes- 
sica wanted to write it all down in a 
journal. Then, still with dimpling 
cheeks, she heaved up a sigh and said, 
“T tell you, Williams, John is that 
horrid-looking elderly man at the end 
of the table.” 

Flora nearly closed her eyes, and 
gazed through her lids at the ceiling. 

‘“‘T should sooner suppose him our 
acquaintance at dinner,” she said dryly. 

Up jumped Jessica. 

“My dear girl! That man is Mr. 
Geoffrey Cobbe! didn’t you hear him 
say his wife was betier, but not able 
for dinner? She was looking very 
green when we landed. I saw that.” 

‘“T heard nothing about a wife,’’ said 
Flora, ‘‘and, Talbot, that man is ten 
years younger than Mrs. Cobbe.”’ 

“Then I suppose she was an heir- 
ess !”’ cried Jessica ; ‘* men marry any 
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sort of women for money. Williams, 
dear, I don’t want to annoy you, but 
you did look too charming at Mr. 
Cobbe for the second half of dinner. 
I gave you leave to snuff me out for 
John Farquhar, but you needn’t grudge 
me a married man like Mr. Cobbe for 
tive minutes, I do think.”’ 

“IT am glad you liked Mr. Cobbe,’? 
said Flora calmly. 

In the morning it was discovered 
that Jessica had lost her bet. The 
elderly man proved to be a German 
named Althaus, and the betrothed 
maid paid up her half-crown with the 
greatest cheerfulness. Then they put 
on their hats, and, furnished with a 
guide (a handsome personage, dressed 
in a brown hooded blanket over a white 
one), they went out to see Tangier. 
But first, in the hall, they passed Mrs. 
Cobbe, all alone and looking put out ; 
and then their dinner acquaintance of 
the previous evening. A lady was 
leaning on his arm —a frail, sweet- 
faced lady of forty-five, dressed as a 
widow. 

‘Will you sit on the verandah, 
mother ?”’ the young man was saying 
very gently. 

“That is Mr. Cobbe,”’ said Jessica 
obstinately, as they passed out ; ‘* how 
his wife frowns at her mother-in-law. 
And, Williams, it is curious how much 
less nice he looks himself this morning. 
I thought him handsome last night. 
Now I see he is plain, quite plain, and 
with a stupid sort of manner.”’ 

**PDoesn’t it hang like this,’’ said 
Flora; ‘‘if his name is Cobbe —or 
Smith or Robinson — you admire him ; 
but you don’t if his name is ” 

“JT don’t like him at all!” cried 
Jessica, “*no matter what his name 
a” 

In this she persisted. Several times 
in the course of the day they ran up 
against the young man, and always 
Jessica found some hole to pick in 
him. His clothes were rough; his 
eyes were green ; he was over-tall ; he 
talked too much ; he talked too little. 
He stared; he was conceited ; dull ; 
empty-headed; meek; tied to his 
mother’s apron-strings. Hourly she 
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professed to dislike him more; yet 


hourly, so Flora observed, she increased | 


in cheerfulness. 

Then they made the mother’s ac- 
‘quaintance, —a_ gentle, sad woman, 
‘wrapped up in her son. 

‘“* Neither do I like her, Williams,”’ 
said Jessica; “she is insipid. Just 
what all married women become. The 
mind never grows after marriage. 
Some day, Williams, J shall be like 
that. And you will be cultivated, 
beautiful, and intellectual, like dear 
Miss Snow.”’ 

Nevertheless Jessica was very kind 
to the poor, faded, married lady, and 
she sat on a stool talking to her, with 
bright eyes fixed on the wan face, and 
such sweet tones that the sick woman 
revived under their influence. The 
son, walking up and down the terrace 
with Flora, was listening to dexterous 
praise of Jessica, and now and then his 
eyes strayed to the slight, graceful 
creature who was talking so sweetly to 
his mother. But Miss Jessica, stealing 


an occasional peep at him, thought, or 
thought that she thought, his admiring 
glances all for Williams. 


“It is just what I expected,” she 
said to herself rather angrily. ‘ Of 
course any man in the world would fall 
in love with Flora! ”’ 

** Don’t you think my friend is very 
pretty ?”’? she asked aloud, rather ab- 
ruptly, of the invalid. 

‘Very,’ said the lady sadly, watch- 
ing her son ; and then, perhaps reading 
the thought in the girl’s mind, she 
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|friend is Williams and you are Tal- 
| bot.” 

“That is our Girton fashion,’’ said 
Jessica, supremely uncomfortable. And 
she was off, catching Flora’s hand and 
dragging her away too. 

** Williams,’? she groaned, but with 
sparkling eyes, “it is all up with me. 
You were quite right. John is that 
odious young man who was so attentive 
to Mrs. Cobbe that I thought him her 
husband.”’ 

** Jessica,” said Williams indig- 
nantly, ‘‘you are just one mass of 
humbug.” 

‘¢Never mention the word Jessica 
while you are under this roof, Flora ! 
But, Williams, is it going to work ? 
Will John fall in love with you ? ” 

**T hope so,”’ said Flora coolly, ‘‘ for 
I like him extremely.” 

** That is fortunate. 


| fess, Williams, you 


Though I con- 
disappoint me. 
You are as frivolous as if you had 
| never been to Girton. Why am I the 
/only woman in England capable of 
| constancy to the ideal ?” 

Flora evaded this question by asking 
another. ‘May I ask, Talbot, why 
you are putting on your best frock ?” 

*¢ Because I wish to look nice,’ said 
Jessica sharply. ‘* Those Irish people 
all have their best frocks on.”’ 

“Oh! It isn’t by any chance Cap- 
tain John’s approval you are seek- 
ing ?” 
| ‘Certainly not. But I don’t wish 
| him to disapprove me. It is J who in- 
|tend to disapprove him. After I have 








sighed, and took occasion to mention | dismissed him I may forgive him par- 
that he was engaged to be married ; | tially ; enough to let him marry you, 
and that he deserved the best wife in | Flora.” 

the world, being the best of men; and| ‘TI see,” said Flora, pinching her 


she sighed again, and hoped, dreamily | friend’s cheek. 
and doubifully, that his marriage might 
turn out well. 

** Please tell me your name,”’’ inter- 
rupted Jessica, unable to bear suspense 
another moment. 

The lady smiled graciously. ‘ Our 
name is Farquhar. My son is captain 
in the 509th, at Gibraltar, you know. 
He is getting on so well; was so dis- 
tinguished in Egypt. We know your 
names, dear,’’ she smiled again ; ‘* your 


| Meanwhile John Farquhar sat on 
| with his mother. His eyes had fol- 
'lowed the two fair girls as they fleeted 
away, and he smiled and sighed uncon- 
sciously. His mother watched him 
anxiously. 

| ‘Dearest,’ she said at last, layin 
her hands on his, *‘ do take care.” 

| ‘What do you mean, mother?” re- 
turned John irritably. 


** Two such sweet girls ——” began 


ita 
> 














Then she 
checked herself. ‘ I don’t know what 
their mothers can have been about,”’ 
she went on ina different tone. 

“Oh,” cried John, ‘ladies of that 
pattern will meet protectors every- 
where. Only English-speaking girls 
could do it, of course, but it is splen- 
did.” 

Mrs. Farquhar had never seen him 
so enthusiastic before. It was very 
unsafe under his circumstances. For 
Jessica Nevill’s sake, she hoped these 
two formidable young ladies would take 
themselves off. 


Mrs. Farquhar dreamily. 


s 
Vv. 
TANGIER EPISODES. 

But a week went by and the girls 
were still at the Villa de France Hotel, 
and Jessica was still Talbot, and had 
kept up the reputation of a Girton girl. 
She and Flora were intimate with Mrs. 
Farquhar ; but the invalid, much in 
her own room, had no idea how con- 
stantly John was in their society. He 
rode with them daily, for every one 
rides at Tangier. He escorted them to 
ihe bazaars, and bargained for them in 
Arabic. He got a boat, and took them 
for asail. He pointed out the hoopoes 
fluttering like big butterflies, and the 
golden bee-eaters flashing overhead in 
the sunshine. Jessica admired the 
latter so much that he shot one for her, 
and had it made into a hat ornament at 
ihe bird-stuffing establishment on the 
Marshan. 

‘© Oh, you are cruel ! ’’ cried the girl. 
‘¢The dear, little, lovely, swift thing ! 
Why do men always kill anything 
pretty ?” 

John took it back quite meekly, with 
apologies for his manly murdering way, 
and next morning brought her two 
living bee-eaters, their legs tied so that 
they were like greyhounds in a leash, 
and could fly together about the room. 
Jessica kept these while she was at 
Tangier, and tamed them completely. 
John Farquhar did not tell how early 
he had risen, nor how many hours he 
had spent on the mountain with a little 
Moorish bird-catcher, to get the pretty 
creatures. These trifles he gave to 
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Talbot, but on the whole he divided his 
attentions pretty equally between her 
and her friend. The younger girl often 
tormented herself wondering which of 
the two he liked best; but Flora had 
no doubts, for his talk to her was all of 
Jessica. ‘“‘He is not-behaving prop- 
erly for an engaged man,’ thought 
Williams ; ‘“‘ but what fun when he 
learns the truth ! ”’ 

As for Jessica, the little humbug 
continued to abuse her betrothed be- 
hind his back, but was gay in his soci- 
ety ; and now, to Flora’s amusement, 
displayed the greatest ingenuity in in- 
venting reasons for submission to the 
detested marriage. 

‘“*Of course,’ she said, ‘I shall 
never have one moment’s happiness as 
his wife, but it is something to gain the 
crown of martyrdom; and you know, 
Williams, if I didn’t marry him, papa 
would certainly think he must marry 
Mrs. Farquhar, and that would make 
us all ridiculous; and _ besides, I 
couldn’t spend any of John’s money, 
of course ; and papa says John wouldn’t 
take it back ; and to keep it all lying in 
a bank is just what we are told never 
to do in the parable about the man and 
the napkin. I wish always to do my 
duty, Williams.” 

‘You are a hypocrite, my dear,” 
said Flora; ‘‘ but tell me, as a dead 
secret, you know, Talbot, aren’t you 
beginning to like him a little ?” 

“Certainly not! certainly not!” 
cried Jessica, her eyes dancing as she 
clapped her hands and bounced about 
the bedroom in her nightgown. Things 
looked promising, Flora thought ; and 
she gave her opinion that the joke had 
now been carried far enough, and that 
they had better embark again in the 
Hercules, and let Jessica upon Spanish 
soil resolve once more into Miss Nevill, 
the heiress. 

Soon after this Captain Farquhar, 
who had been at Gibraltar for two 
days, and feeling a good deal disturbed 
in his mind, returned to Tangier. And 
he returned armed with all manner of 
good resolutions : a certain young lady 
he would studiously avoid ; and all his 
attentions henceforth should be con- 
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fined to her companion, who, though 
extremely pleasing, was perfectly harm- 
less to the engaged man. 

John was stepping briskly from the 
town to the Villa de France, wondering 
how his mother was, when he heard a 
great beating of tom-toms on the Soko, 
and saw a dense crowd round a com- 
pany of dervishes, who were perform- 
ing antics before a green-turbaned saint 
on awhite mule. John had seen this 
sort of business before, and hardly 
threw a glance at the half-naked fa- 
natics, who were leaping in the air or 
rolling in the dust, preparatory, as he 
knew, to slashing at their heads after 
their manner. But his eye fell upon 
Mrs. Cobbe and the ladies of the Irish 
family, who were pressing forward to 
see what in the world was going on. 

** Don’t get too close,”’ advised John ; 
‘* they are a disgusting sight, poor beg- 
gars, and now and then a specially holy 
enthusiast runs amuck through the 
crowd, and may have an antipathy to 
unveiled ladies. Have you no one 
with you ?”’ 

**No, but we are ail right now you 
have come. As Mrs. Farquhar has 
Hadji, she can spare you.”’ 

‘* My mother! ”’ exclaimed John. 

“Yes. She and Miss Talbot were 
all the morning on the terrace, and got 
quite excited listening to the drums 
and watching the crowd. My husband 
advised Mrs. Farquhar to try Hadji’s 
white donkey just for these few steps, 
so as to be able to see. There she is, 
and the two girls and Hadji with her, 
don’t you see? And pray, Captain 
Farquhar, tell us who these very laugh- 
able people are ? ” 

“Oh, a Mohammedan 
Army, no doubt. We had much better 
all come away. My mother, 1 am sure, 
had no idea what she was going to see. 
I must go to her.” And resisting Mrs. 
Cobbe’s entreaties for protection, he 
abandoned her to Mrs. Murphy. 

It was at this moment that three of 
the dervishes, after rolling on the sand 
and foaming like epileptics, suddenly 
sprang to their feet with a yell, and 
hacked at themselves with battle-axes 
till blood streamed over their naked 


Salvation 
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shoulders. John shuddered, and pushed 
his way through the throng to the cor- 
ner where he had heard his mother 
scream, and from whence she and her 
companions were now trying to escape. 
(The strong-minded Mrs. Cobbe, on 
the contrary, pressed nearer to the 
scene, and whipping out a pencil, be- 
gan a sketch for the Daily Graphic.) 

“This foolish adventure will make 
mother ill,’’ thought John. 

But now up the reserved space in 
the middle of the crowd there rushed 
singly the three of the bleeding shoul- 
dgrs — brandishing their axes, yelling 
horribly, leaping and tearing them- 
selves, while their long hair and their 
scanty garments, ragged and gory, 
streamed in the wind. One of them 
overturned a dignified merchant, the 
second upset a donkey, the third stum- 
bled and fell heavily, then rolled to his 
feet and raged forwards again, shaking 
his fist at the infidels, — the barbarian 
ladies in their shameless costume, who 
were fleeing from the ecstasies of the 
faithful. 

Mrs. Farquhar’s donkey, startled by 
the hubbub, plunged and kicked, but 
John was not attending to his mother 
at the moment. For the madman had 
snatched at Jessica’s white skirt, and 
the girl gave a cry of terror ; then seeing 
John, she threw herself impulsively 
into his rescuing arms, outstretched no 
less impetuously for her protection. 
Of course there was no real danger ; 
one blow sent the fanatic reeling back 
to his fellows. But in her fright Jes- 
sica still clung to her betrothed — 
gladly, with a tight clasp. And he 
carried her to a hillock by the garden 
wall of the hotel. So close at Tangier 
are barbarism and the luxuries of 
French civilization ! 

**Oh, thank you,’ murmured Jes- 
sica, recovering herself, and now rather 
embarrassed. ‘I am sorry to have 
made a fuss. And oh, look at that 
donkey how he is kicking! It is not 
fit for Mrs. Farquhar! Please go to 
her. I am all right.”” But John lin- 
gered, his arm still round the shivering 
girl. 


‘You are not hurt ?” he questioned 
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“Not frightened? Are 


anxiously. 
you sure? Let me see you safely in- 
doors. You are trembling, you poor 
little thing.”’ 

Had he ever heard her Christian 
name he would have said it in that 


new-born tenderness of agitation. But 
knowing her only as ** Talbot,’”’ a mere 
ridiculous nickname, his ignorance 
saved him from an indiscretion. 

‘* Please go to Mrs. Farquhar,’’ mur- 
mured Jessica, blushing with joy at his 
soft tones; and half yielding to, half 
withdrawing from, what had become 
all but an embrace. 

And then John glanced round ; im- 
patiently, though he loved his mother. 
What he saw filled him with dismay, 
and in her turn Jessica was forgotten. 
For any exertion, any slight physical 
shock, any alarm, was dangerous for 
Mrs. Farquhar’s weak heart; and as 
Jessica had said, Hadji’s big white 
donkey was the very last creature she 
ought to have mounted. John looked 
round in time to see his mother thrown 
—nomore. And then the big donkey 
broke away and galloped across the 
Soko; like the fanatics, clearing his 
way by the mere terror of his approach. 
Alas for Mrs. Farquhar! John lifted 
and bore her into the house, uncon- 
scious, blue-lipped, rigid; and every 
one felt instinctively that the accident 
was no trifle. 

Flora turned to John Farquhar. 
“Do you know that this may be a 
question of minutes ?”’ she said, look- 
ing very grave; and bade him go at 
once for the English doctor at the 
Hotel Continental. ‘I have had some 
training as a nurse ; you may trust her 
to me,’’ she said quietly, as he reluc- 
tantly obeyed. 

“Oh, Flora, how dreadful! ”? sobbed 
Jessica, who had never seen any one 
so ill before; ‘‘and we were all so 
happy half an hour ago! ” 

‘‘Hush,”’ said Flora; ‘*we must be 
very quiet, Jessica.” 


VI. 
THE WHITE DONKEY’S WORK. 
Mrs. FARQUHAR opened her eyes 





painfully, and looked from one to the 
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other of the two young faces. ‘* Why 
did she say ‘Jessica’ ?’? murmured 
the sick woman. 

‘Tt is my name,” answered the girl, 
too much agitated to keep up the de- 
ception. Several moments passed. 

** Jessica what?’’ questioned Mrs. 
Farquhar, rising on her arm. 

“Your Jessica. Jessica Nevill,’’ 
said the girl tearfully. 

*“‘Oh, do take care!’’ said Flora, 
frightened by her patient’s wild air of 
joy, “‘ you must not excite her.” For 
Mrs. Farquhar had sunk back speech- 
less, and her breath came in painful 
flutterings, so that Flora even feared 
she was dying. But feverishly she 
clutched Jessica’s hand, drawing her 
nearer, and the awestruck girl kissed 
her pallid lips. After which succeeded 
another death-like swoon ; and then, to 
Flora’s intense relief, John returned 
with the doctor. 

** Oh, what have I done !”’ whispered 
Jessica. ‘She will tell John! and 
what —oh what will he think of me ? 
How can I mect him again, Flora ? 
I’d give anything if we could escape 
away this very night.”’ 

But Flora had to stay to nurse Mrs. 
Farquhar, who lay in the extremity of 
suffering. Flora had once been for six 
months in a hospital, and her quick- 
witted experience immediately made 
itself felt. John turned to her instinc- 
tively. 

‘* What good angel brought you to 
us |”? he exclaimed, grasping her hand. 
Jessica listened jealously. Why could 
she do nothing, she who should at such 
a moment have been everything to 
him ? 

Yet poor Mrs. Farquhar, recognizing 
in Flora the kind, authoritative nurse, 
had eyes only for Jessica. The child 
stole to her side and knelt, kissing her 
hand ; and a wan smile illuminated the 
sufferer’s drawn face, while she felt 
for the warm young fingers, and clasped 
them appropriatingly. From the first. 
Mrs. Farquhar had petted Jessica. 
John saw her delight in the young 
creature now, and his heart swelled 
within him tumultuously. 

But not once would the young man 
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so much as look at the girl himself. 
Something had happened to John. He 
was afraid of Jessica ever since the 
little adventure on the hillside, when 
she had sprung to him involuntarily, 
with that look of confidence, of — of 
love! John Farquhar dared not say 
the word. He was betrothed to his 
cousin, to Miss Nevill the heiress, and 
the word love was not for him in con- 
nection with any other maiden. He 
was afraid of little Miss Talbot now — 
most horribly afraid of himself. He 
would not even look at her. 

‘*Mrs. Farquhar has told him!” 
thought Jessica in alarm, noting his 
coldness, ‘‘and now he detests me ! ” 
And then clenching her hands, * Oh, it 
is Flora he loves! She is able to help 
him. He speaks to her. He watches 
her. He calls her his good angel. It 
is Flora he loves! Why, oh, why did 
we ever come here ? ” 

Flora took up her station for the 
night by the sick woman’s bed. The 
room was semi-darkened, and every- 
thing was quiet ; she was ready herself 
with her medicine-bottles, and her 


stimulants — alert; sensible, a tower of 


strength. Mrs. Farquhar was only half 
conscious, and she tossed about in the 
painful restlessness of great weakness, 
sad to see. The skilled nurse alone 
was able to quiet her. 

‘She will be best alone with me,”’ 
said Flora firmly, ‘and you may trust 
me as with my own mother.”’ 

John pressed her hand in silent grat- 
itude. Then he sat on the stair out- 
side the sick-room, its door ajar so that 
he could hear even a whispered sum- 
mons. Oh, that long, cold night of 
weary waiting ! 

But after about an hour Jessica, 
her eyes full of tears, joined him. 
*¢ Mightn’t I stay here with you ?” she 
pleaded timidly, her clasped hands 
trembling. 

John raised his eyes for a moment, 
and a flush slowly rose and faded on his 
face. 

‘* If you wish,’ he said coldly, turn- 
ing away. And Jessica stayed, sitting 
on the floor with her back to him, but 
where he could watch her. Watch her 
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he did, without a word, hour after hour. 
Jessica cried at first, and he saw her 
shoulders rise to her sobs like a child’s. 
Then she grew very quiet, and tried to 
be strong like Flora. Perhaps in after- 
years, when he was trying to vanquish 
his dislike to her, it would help him to 
remember that they had watched this 
strange, sad night together ! 

It was near the dawn when Flora 
stepped out and called him. ‘ There 
is a change,”’ she said quietly ; ‘* you 
had better come.”’ 

But the nurse did not return to her 
post, for she knew that there was no 
more which she could do, and that it 
was the son’s right to be alone with his 
mother now. She and Jessica stood 
outside, holding each other’s hands; 
with pale faces and ears and eyes 
straining through the silent twilight. 
And John was with his mother, who 
slept, slept, till her sleep quietly deep- 
ened into the long, untroubled sleep of 
death. 

So trivial an accident had ended Mrs. 
Farquhar’s harmless and troubled life ; 
and now John had only himself to 
think about and provide for. 


vil. 
TRAGEDY. 

JESSICA was not the same after this. 
The sudden catastrophe had startled 
her into seriousness. Her smiles and 
her affectations had alike ended. With 
John she was now very shy and trem- 
ulous, watching him wistfully and col- 
oring all over if he spoke to her. But 
this hardly ever happened, and never 
did he let his eyes meet hers. 

*Aren’t you going to tell Captain 
Farquhar, dear Jess ?”’ asked Flora 
kindly ; and Jessica, clenching her 
hand, replied sadly : — 

*“*T am afraid he knows; but I am 
not going to say one word about it un- 
less he does. Oh, Flora, let us come 
away.’’ 

After a day or two they went; and 
John bade Flora good-bye, and thanked 
her for all she had done ; but took no 
leave of Jessica. Only a little brown 
boy brought her “from shentleman”’ 
a bunch of the beautiful frail gum 
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cistus which grows wild at Tangier, on 
the hills where fly the hoopoe and the 
golden bee-eater. The girls went away 
and visited Cordova, and Granada, and 
Seville ; and the younger was always 
very quiet and subdued, and seemed 
anxious to get home to England. 

At last one evening Williams and 
Talbot arrived at Victoria station in 
London, and hither came Mr. Nevill to 
meet them. 

** Papa,” said Jessica, “don’t you 
remember Flora ? ” 

“*No,”’ said Mr. Nevill gruffly, star- 
ing at the ‘maiden lady.” ‘* Upon 
my word, Miss Williams is not to be 
recognized.”’ 

‘‘A rough passage is unbecoming,” 
said Flora, with composure. 

‘And rejuvenating,’”’ returned Mr. 
Nevill grimly. 

Arrived at home, he soundly blew 
his daughter up. 

“You deceived me, Jessica. You 
presented that Miss Williams to me dis- 
guised. I shall not allow your ac- 
quaintance with her to continue. Do 


you mean to tell me yqu two girls — 


girls, Jessica — have been touring about 
Europe, and going to hotels by your- 
selves ? Do you hear me, Jessica? It 
is disgraceful.” 

*“‘T hear papa. But really Flora is 
older than a great many widows. And 
most people thought we were Ameri- 
cans om 

** Abominable | ” 

‘¢ But we referred to Girton ——” 

*¢ Detestable |” 

S and then every one was satis- 
fied.” 

‘‘T never was so vexed in my life. 
And what possessed you, Jessica, to go 
to Spain ? It is not a respectable coun- 
try.”’ 

‘* We were quite respectable, papa. 
We went to no bull-fights.”’ 

‘¢ Under your circumstances, Jessica, 
it was the worst taste. Did you forget 
that John Farquhar is at Gibraltar? I 
hope, Jessica, you did not go near 
Gibraltar ? ” 

‘““We slept at Gibraltar for a night, 
papa.”’ 


‘Dear, dear me! I.do most sin- 
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e 
cerely hope, my dear, you did not see 
John there.” 

‘No, we didn’t,’? quibbled Jessica ; 
‘but if we had, papa ?”’ 

**My dear, you speak like a baby. 
What do you suppose John would have 
thought of you? Running about with 
another girl of sixteen, and I do de- 
clare running after him! Bless my 
soul! Don’t talk to me of accident. 
He would never have believed it an 
accident. You shall be introduced to 
your cousin, Jessica, nowhere but in 
your father’s house. Such conduct as 
you suggest might have led to his even 
refusing your acquaintance !”’ 

Jessica couldn’t, she really couldn’t 
just then confess the Tangier escapade, 
which, having unexpectedly grown into 
tragedy, was now all the harder to de- 
scribe as a mere foolish jest. But the 
opportune moment for confession never 
turned up afterwards, and Jessica be- 
came an impostor. 

She had to listen to a long account of 
poor Mrs. Farquhar’s death, as if she 
knew nothing about it; and the girl 
having taken refuge in silence, Mr. 
Nevill said testily, “I do wish, Jes- 
sica, that I could get you to take a 
straw of interest in your future hus- 
band ! ”’ 

He continued displeased, which was 
very trying both to himself and to his 
daughter, and Jessica began to look 
worried and ill. All this was bad 
enough, but far worse followed. 

One fine day a letter came from John 
Farquhar, — a courteous, a penitential, 
but a very decided letter, — begging 
release from his engagement to his 
cousin. Alas now for Jessica. 

Mr. Nevill was even more put about 
than he had been by his daughter’s 
legacy. He seemed quite unable to 
regard the matter either calmly or rea- 
sonably. One would have thought him 
a robber (now remorseful) who had 
enriched his offspring by a vast theft of 
somebody’s diamonds. 

**Oh, papa,” sobbed Jessica, ‘‘ don’t 
blame me! I never even saw old Mr. 
Farquhar. It isn’t my fault. It isn’t 
any one’s fault. It does seem to me it 
would be so much better just. to send 
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John the money and have done with it. 
Please, please, please, papa, don’t ask 
John to marry me when he doesn’t 
want to.” 

**T tell you what it is, Jessica,”’ cried 
Mr. Nevill ; ‘* this is your fault some- 
how. You have written him something 
ungenerous, grudging; or stay —he 
has heard of your going about with 
that Miss Williams! I dare say he saw 
you somewhere. Yes, that must be 
the explanation. Well, here’s the re- 
sult, and I am sure I hope you’re 
ashamed of yourself.’’ 

Jessica began to cry—a thing Mr. 
Nevill never could stand. He was all 
tenderness in a moment—and for a 
moment. 

‘‘ Never mind, never mind, my love. 
You must give up that most objection- 
able Miss Williams, who has led you 
into this deplorable mischief, and I 
will write and explain to John. T’ll 
tell him that all the blame lay with that 
Miss Williams, and with me for letting 
you go with her. He shall forgive 
you.” 

‘*Papa, please don’t make any ex- 
Oh, papa, let it 
** He loves some 
one else. That’s what it is. I know 
it, papa.”” For Jessica had pored and 
pored over John’s letter till she knew 
it by heart, and till she had read be- 
tween all its lines. It was a very 
proper letter indeed, and there was one 
sentence in it which to Jessica seemed 
to contain the clue to it all. Some- 
thing about ‘‘ the only sort of marriage 
congenial to an Englishman” and a 
vague —a very vague —hint that he 
had already selected the bride for such 
an espousal. ‘Oh,’ thought Jessica, 
‘itis true! Isaw it at the time, and 
he confesses it now. He loves Flora! 
Well, it was my own plan. I worked 
for it. I ought to be pleased. Dear 
Flora! She is worthy of him, if any 
one is. And I will be an old maid like 
Miss Snow,’’ she ended, with a burst 
of scalding teardrops. 

Jessica wrote to John Farquhar, a 
poor little note, not nearly ceremonious 
enough to please her father. It ran 
thus :— 


planations to John. 
be,’’ sobbed Jessica. 
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‘‘My DEAR CousIN,—It is much 
better to marry the person one loves. 
And I do, do hope you will get the lady 
you want, whoever she is. I knew 
papa was mistaken in fancying you 
thought the money so important. But 
couldn’t we get Mr. Farquhar’s will 
altered ? We should so much rather 
be without all that money. Please 
sometimes think kindly of Jessica, who 
will always be glad to know you are 
happy.”’ 

When John received this letter from 
the unknown cousin, he felt for the 
first time a throb of interest in her. 
‘*She must be a very sweet girl, this 
Jessica,’”? he said to himself; ‘but, 
thank heaven! I am free.” 


VIII. 

CELEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

JOHN took stock of his position, for 
he now thought seriously of going 
a-wooing. First, he had definitely 
thrown away his rightful inheritance ; 
but come! he was not wholly without 
prospects. He had certain well-to-do 
maternal kinsmen who could put him 
in the way of making a competence, if 
he would leave the army and betake 
himself to commerce. Though fond of 
his profession, John had never meant 
to stay in it beyond his father’s death, 
so the idea of civil life was nothing 
startlingly novel. Still, beyond writing 
diplomatically and vaguely to his kins- 
men, he did nothing rashly. The lady 
of his choice might refuse him, in 
which case death on the battle-field 
seemed the one thing needful; or she 
might prefer a poor warrior to a rich 
merchant ; or she might have a little 
money herself. Not that the last 
seemed probable. John had persuaded 
himself that Williams was the rich one, 
and her companion a poor student, 
preparing at Girton to earn her own 
living. 

““T shall get her away from there,’® 
he told himself ; ‘‘ a college is a foolish 
place for a woman.’’ Oh, masculine 
prejudice! To dub Flora’s nursery 
‘foolish’? when it had reared her, so 
pretty, so brave, so practical, and so 
lively ; emancipated yet not strong- 
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minded, after the fashion of Mrs. Geof- 
frey Cobbe ! 

Unable to find trace of the two girls 
in Spain, though he ran round Anda- 
lucia looking for their names in the 
hotel books, John at last decided he 
must write to ‘the foolish place’ it- 
self. Talbot had, of course, returned 
thither, her Easter holiday ended. It 
was now June, and, as prearranged, 
John was on leave and had come to 
England to go a-courting ; only not to 
his cousin the heiress. 

He procured a list of the Girton stu- 
dents and ran his eye over it. No 
mention of Flora Williams ; that was 
all right, for she had described herself 
as “gone down.” John found the 
name he sought; read it, and gave a 
little jump — ** The Honorable Caroline 
Talbot.”” How came it he was un- 
prepared for that little addition ? 
Well, no matter. Kings and honorable 
women are nothing to a lover. Still, 


a vision rose before his imagination of 
a stiff, titled papa, who might have 
smiled upon John Farquhar of Far- 
‘quhar Court, many acres, and a balance 


at the banker’s ; but who would put on 
his spectacles at plain John Farquhar 
of the 509th, with his pay and no ex- 
pectations. 

However, he wrote to Miss Talbot 
ceremoniously. And all day he went 
about murmuring her name, ‘“ Caro- 
line !*? “Caroline!” and wishing he 
thought it as pretty as ‘Jessica.’ 
After a day or two came a reply from the 
Honorable Caroline, who wrote a very 
large hand and used a very thick pen, 
so that John got another little shock, 
having expected a round, pretty little 
writing like Jessica Nevill’s. 

“DEAR Sir, —I hasten to answer 
your letter of the 5th, though it is evi- 
dently not intended for me. I have 
never been at Tangier, nor have I the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. Your 
letter is probably for my grand-aunt, 
Caroline Talbot of Montpellier Square, 
Brighton ; but as she is very infirm it 
will be well to consult her physician 
before visiting her. I am, sir, yours 
truly, 

‘¢ CAROLINE MARIANA TALBOT.”’ 
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This letter went at once into the 
waste-paper basket, and John Farquhar 
sat biting his nails and wondering what 
on earth he should do. His thoughts 
reverted to Flora Williams. If he 
could catch her, he could doubtless 
catch her companion. But, come now ! 
had the two of them been humbugging 
about Girton? If so, how the deuce 
was he to find even Flora? He sat 
down and began another letter to 
Girton, this time addressed to Miss 
Williams, to be forwarded ; but he hes- 
itated a little about sending it, so much 
was his fear increasing that neither 
would this letter find the person to 
whom it was written. And he sat for 
hours staring at the envelope, ready 
stamped and addressed, ‘*‘ Miss Wil- 
liams, Girton College, Cambridge. To 
be forwarded’? —and he bit his nails, 
and answered crossly if any one spoke 
to him, and felt his heart and his hope 
sick unto death within him. 

Meanwhile Captain Farquhar’s first 
epistle had been read and ridiculed by 
every one of Miss Talbot’s chums, 
none of whom had a clue to the mys- 
tery. But though the jest of receiving 
a letter which was almost a love-letter 
from an unknown man was too good to 
be needlessly explained, she had a 
guess at the truth herself. Privately 
she wrote to Flora :— 


‘*My Goop WILLIAMS,— Who was 
that malapert miss who borrowed my 
name to inspect a loverin? The lover 
is looking for her. I send his missive, 
and leave the matter in your hands. 
Students of Moral Philosophy never 
regard affairs of the heart. Yours, 

‘* TALBOT.”’ 


Flora, being sensible, at once on re- 
ceipt of this letter, ran to her mother 
and told her the outlines of Jessica’s 
history. And Mrs. Williams, being 
still more sensible, wrote a letter to 
John explaining the whole course of 
errors. Flora, however, took the pre- 
caution of reading her mother’s letter 
before posting it, and was aghast at 
this ingenuous spoiling of the comedy. 
She tore it to pieces, and made Mrs. 
Williams compose one totally different. 
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‘‘You must say, my dear mother, 
that you write for your daughter, who 
is just going to marry a man named 
Smith, and is— walking out with him, 
mending his stockings, or whatever you 
choose.” 

‘My dear child,” said simple Mrs. 
Williams, ‘‘there is no such person. 
Are you afraid this Captain Farquhar 
may fall in love with you ?” 

‘¢ Not in the least,” said Flora coolly; 
‘but I should greatly dislike his sur- 
mising that I was in love with him. 
When you have finished that sentence, 
mother, say we have found out that he 
wants to renew his acquaintance with 
Talbot, and shall be happy to assist 
him in doing so, as we know it will be 
agreeable to her.” 

‘*No, my dear Flora,” said Mrs. 
Williams. ‘‘I am older than you, and 
I am quite sure it is imprudent to give 
this gentleman any hint as to Jessica’s 
partiality. I shall say, ‘Though we 
are, of course, unable to answer for the 
young lady that his doing so will seem 
to her desirable.’ ”” 

‘Well, mother—then go on and 
beg him te come here on Saturday and 
stay with us till Monday, so that we 
may take him to see her. Don’t you 
see, mother, you and I are to dine at 
Nevill Lodge on Saturday, and Jessica 
has written to say one of the men has 
failed, and won’t we, for pity’s sake, 
bring some one. Just as if owr men 
were plentiful as blackberries! But 
really it’s providential ; we will take 
John Farquhar.” 

‘*My dear love!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Williams. 

‘Tt will be thrilling!” cried Flora. 
“JT am just dying to see what he’ll 
do!” 

‘‘ But, my dear child, suppose Jes- 
sica doesn’t want to meet him ?”’ 

‘¢Then she can go to bed with a sick 
headache. Nature provided that com- 
plaint for these emergencies. But my 
own opinion is that Jessica will meet 
him, and that it will all come right, 
mother. It’s the greatest fun in the 
world ! ” cried Flora. 

How came “ that Miss Williams ” to 
be dining in Mr. Nevill’s house after 
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he had forbidden Jessica her further 
acquaintance ? 

The fact was, the child changed so 
much that her father had taken fright, 
and by this time was indulging her in 
every way he could think of. Jessica 
was fretting — there could be no doubt 
about it ; and what made matters worse 
was that no one could tell what she 
was fretting about. She grew pale and 
thin ; her dimples were gone ; her gay 
dresses hidden ; her dancing step had 
become a slow and languid tread. She 
had no little jests ready ; no affecta- 
tions; no merry coaxings and saucy 
whims. She sat much in her own 
room, and often came down with tear- 
stained eyes. Once Mr. Nevill caught 
her sobbing over some dead cistus 
flowers. 

He read to her, walked with her, 
rode with her diligently ; he was al- 
ways ready to talk to her, but their 
speech was of prim, bookish subjects, 
which told him nothing. Neither John 
Farquhar nor Jessica’s fortune was 
ever mentioned. At last she got a 
cough, and the servants said she was 
going into a decline. Mr. Nevill took 
her to town to see a physician; and 
the learned man thumped her on the 
chest and slapped her on the back, and 
stethoscoped and laryngoscoped her till 
she was terrified; finally pronounced 
that she had nothing the matter with 
her ; and asked her father privately if 
she had, perhaps, been crossed in love ? 

Very nobly, Mr. Nevill took the hint, 
and sent next day for Mr. Hobson. 
But Jessica would none of Mr. Hob- 
son; and when Sir Edgar Lee, the 
admirable baronet, made his long-ex- 
pected proposal, Jessica hunted him 
out of the county at once, turning up 
her little nose most disdainfully. 

** Still resolved to be a single woman, 
Jess ?”’ asked Mr. Nevill, in despair. 

““T think, papa,’’ replied Jessica, 
“to be like Miss Snow is best. And 
sometimes I wonder whether I am 
High Church enough to get on ina 
sisterhood.’’ 

More alarmed than ever, Mr. Nevill, 
with a sigh, told her that if she wished 
she might go to Girton, which is a sis- 
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terhood indeed of a sort, but one not 
oblivious of holidays. Yet Jessica only 
said quietly, ‘* Thank you, papa, but I 
don’t want to go now,” and he felt 
more anxious than before. 

‘¢ Tell me something you would like, 
my love,’”’ said Mr. Nevill, clasping her 
to his breast ; and Jessica brightened a 
little, and answered : — 

‘*T should like to see my dear Flora, 
papa.”’ 

Mr. Nevill hurried off in the tram 
instantaneously, and brought Miss Wil- 
liams back with him. After which 
there was peace between the two fam- 
ilies; and Mrs. Williams and Flora 
received invitations for the dinner- 
party. 

On the morning of the day for this 
festivity behold a note from Flora to 
her friend’s father : — 


“DEAR MR. NEVILL, — Jessica 
asked us to bring some one to replace 
your sick clergyman at djnner. Our 
friend Captain Farquhar will be here 
then, and mamma thinks you will not 
object to his accompanying us. I fancy 
he is a relation of yours, so it seems 
suitable.” 


“Oh, papa, no/” cried Jessica, with 


a blazing spot on each pale cheek. ‘I 
cannot meet John Farquhar! I can- 


not !”’ 

**My love,” said Mr. Nevill, ‘no 
doubt it is his own wish, to show that 
on neither side, after all that has oc- 
curred, is there any feeling or soreness 
or grudge.” 

‘But I believe he’s engaged to 
Flora!” burst out Jessica. 

“To Flora! Bless me! is that how 
the wind blows? You queer girls, 
never to have told me she even knew 
him! Come now, Jess; for your 
friend’s sake, if for no other, you must 
oblige me by being civil to your cousin.”’ 

And poor Jessica stood looking at 
her father with piteous eyes, wishing 
she had courage to confess and to ex- 
plain. She could not do it, and she 
crept away and cried bitterly in her 
own room. 

‘“¢Oh, it will be hard to see them to- 
gether!’ she sobbed. ‘“ But I have 
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got to bear it, for it was my own plan, 
and Flora will expect me to be pleased. 
No one must ever know how I really 
feel. Noone! noone!” 


IX. 
THAT MISS WILLIAMS AGAIN. 

“THEN is the dinner at Miss Tal- 
bot’s home ?”’ asked John, puzzled. 

*¢ You will see her there.” 

“But I hope I may know whose 
house I am going to ?”’ 

‘To your cousin’s. To Mr. Nevill’s. 
Jessica Nevill is a great friend of 
mine.”’ 

‘* Miss Williams, I really regret very 
much that I did not know this sooner. 
Of course, you were not aware, but 
there are circumstances which make it 
peculiarly awkward for me to meet 
Miss Nevill.’”’ 

‘Oh, we know all about that. Jes- 
sica has told us. But don’t be alarmed. 
Mr. Nevill and Jessica know you are 
coming, and are delighted, I assure 
you. And it’s your only chance of see- 
ing Talbot. Besides, it’s too late to 
turn back now. Would you leave them 
thirteen to dinner? I do assure you it 
is all right,’’ said Flora, alarmed, for 
John showed serious symptoms of stop- 
ping the carriage and escaping. There 
seemed to him a horrible indelicacy in 
thus finding Miss Talbot under the 
very eyes of Jessica Nevill. However, 
escape there was none. They were 
arrived, and that sharp-tongued Flora 
was saying, ** Only cowards run, Cap- 
tain Farquhar ; and Englishmen never 
betray surprise. Mother and I particu- 
larly hope you’ll remember that.”’ 

At this moment John found his hand 
warmly grasped by his cousin, the heir- 
ess’s father, who was talking away to 
him most cordially, though the young 
man, his heart thumping like a school- 
boy’s, scarcely heard one single word 
he was saying. 

‘“*My daughter has a bad cough,’’ 
said Mr. Nevill, passing his arm through 
his kinsman’s affectionately. ‘*She 
does not look well to-night. Come and 
let me introduce you. Jessica, my 
dear ——”’ a little impatiently, for Jes- 
sica was covering her confusion by an 
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unnecessarily prolonged and effusive 
greeting of Mrs. Williams and Flora. 
As for John, he was in no hurry, for 
he was looking all about the room for 
Talbot, and had no eyes to spare for 
mere Jessica Nevill. 

Until the young hostess raised her 
head at last from Flora’s shoulder, and 
advanced with an air of desperation 
towards her cousin. And lo! John 
found her the very darling of his search 
—found her in his cousin herself, in 
the hostess, the heiress, Jessica Nevill. 

The room swam round for John Far- 
quhar, and he did not know if he stood 
on his head or his heels. He heard 
Flora laugh, and he saw Mr. Nevill 
standing by smiling ; and he knew Jes- 
sica, and saw that she was looking at 
him, and that in her eyes —large, wan, 
troubled eyes —was the same wistful- 
ness that he had seen there on the 
night of his mother’s death, when she 
had asked to share his watch, and he 
had not dared to speak to her because 
he loved her so. John saw all this as 
in a dream, but he had not the faintest 
idea what he was saying or doing him- 
self, and after a minute he was swept 
away in a procession to the dining- 
room under charge of an elderly lady 
named Snow, who planted him at table 
very far away from the hostess, and 
talked to him diligently all through 
many courses till she gave him up asa 
hopeless dummy of a blockhead. 

John never knew how he got through 
that dinner; and as for Jessica, she 
got whiter and whiter and whiter, till 
Flora began to think her comedy an 
error, and to fear that the sick head- 
ache had for once arrived in good 
earnest, though most inopportunely. 
After dinner Miss Nevill disappeared 
altogether. And the guests said, 
‘¢ Poor child, she is obviously ill, and 
no doubt has slipped away to her bed.” 

But they were all totally mistaken. 
Jessica had no headache whatever, and 
was sitting quite comfortably on a 
bench in the garden, with her cousin, 
John Farquhar. 

He had invited her out there alone 
to tell her, of course, all about his 
engagement to Flora; and Jessica took 
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her courage in both hands, and stepped 
out with him when no one was looking. 
And there they sat hidden among the 
trees; and the moon shone through 
the branches, so that they could just 
see each other as they talked — he look- 
ing quite content and smiling and 
happy, and she with the wild eyes and 
forced cheerfulness of agitated hero- 
ism. 

‘‘Then it was Jessica all the time !”? 
said John, with gentle reproach. 

* Didn’t you know? Didn’t she tell 
you? Didn’t Mrs. Farquhar tell you ? 
I told her.”’ 

‘““My mother? Jessica, how glad I 
am to think my dear mother knew! 
But no, no one told me. I had no idea 
till to-night —till I saw you.” 

Jessica swallowed a sob. ‘Oh, do 
forgive me! I only meant it for fun. 
I wanted to see you so — to get to know 
you,”’ she pleaded, in her agitation say- 
ing all the things she had meant not to 
say. 
** What can I possibly have to for- 
give ?”’ said John, and paused for a 
few minutes, watching her and smil- 
ing. 

**Let me tell you a little about my- 
self,” he said presently; ‘‘may 1? 
though the story is not entirely flatter- 
ing to either of us. Listen, Jessica.” 
Then he began: ‘* When the wish was 
expressed that we should marry, I 
knew nothing about love — nothing. 
I was a good deal perplexed just then, 
Jessica, and hardly knew what I was 
doing. But, as you remember, I did 
offer myself to you, and you accepted 
me out of sheer generosity.”’ 

“Oh no,” cried Jessica; “I didn’t 
want to marry you at all! I wasn’t 
generous. It was all papa’s doing.” 

‘“*How could you have wanted to 
marry me?” cried John indignantly. 
‘“*T was a shabby, mercenary wretch. 
The whole matter was a blunder. It 
was worse than a blunder —it was a 
crime. I didn’t like it at the time— 
that much I can say for myself. But, 
Jessica, what waked me up, what 
showed me that the thing couldn’t and 
shouldn’t be done, was that I fell in 
love.”’ 
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‘“¢T know that ! ” 

“Did you know it?’’ Again he 
paused and looked at her, but Jessica’s 
eyes were fixed ona gap in the trees, 
and she wouldn’t see his smile. ‘ There 
came some one into my life quite dif- 
ferent from all I had seen before. I 
loved her from the first moment I saw 
her —on the Hercules —and every day 
I loved her more, and always more. 
Sometimes I fancied — perhaps I was 
wrong —I hoped, perhaps presumptu- 
ously —that she —— But, Jessica, I 
was engaged to Miss Nevill. Think! 
I was engaged to Miss Nevill, and not 
a word could I say to that other. Then 
I wrote to you—to Miss Nevill — and 
told her I couldn’t do her the wrong of 
marrying her when my heart was else- 
where. It is a very confusing story 
Jessica ; can you follow it? I wanted 
to woo my darling ; and to win her I 
was ready to give up anything. But I 
was rather too bold, wasn’t 1? I have 
hardly a sixpence in the world, and yet 
JI have found her out ; and, beggar as 
{ am, my prayer to her now is to come 
and share my sixpence. It is better 
than riches, isn’t it, Jessica? Love 
and a sixpence | Love ! Love!” 

“*Yes,”’ said Jessica bravely, ‘* you 
are right. But she is not poor. You 
will be quite rich enough, John.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind the riches ; all I want 
is her dear self. Will she come to me ? 
Will she forgive all and come to me ?” 

“Oh, how can I tell ?”’ said Jessica, 
pinching her fingers. ‘ Yes, I imagine 
so. Let me go, and I will send her to 
you now.” 

“Who?” exclaimed John, bewil- 
dered. 

** Flora! Oh, don’t say it is not my 
dear Flora!” 

‘Flora ?”’ repeated John. And then 
he put his arm round the trembling 
girl and drew her to him gently. “ No, 
it is not Flora. It never was Fiora. 
Oh, Jessica, don’t you know? Don’t 
you understand ? Jessica!” 

“ Oh!’ said Jessica. 

After that they somehow arrived at 
a very good understanding indeed. 
And they forgot all about the dinner- 





party, and sat there for an immense 
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time in the moonlight, till it was quite 
too late to reappear in the drawing- 
room. 

Before the party broke up, Flora 
resolved to find out what had _ hap- 
pened; and she slipped off to her 
friend’s room, and found her sitting 
there alone 


All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips, 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes, 


and quite ready to talk. And after 
Flora had gone, Jessica still knelt on 
by her window, till the last carriage 
had driven away, and the house was 
very quiet, and the lamps of festivity 
were all put out. But all the while 
conversation was going on in her fa- 
ther’s room below ; and Jessica recog- 
nized John’s voice, and knew that he 
was there still. At last she heard his 
foot in the passage, not going to the 
hall door but disappearing into one of 
the spare rooms. And then Mr. Nevill, 
candle in hand, came up-stairs to bed, 
and went into his dressing-room and 
shut the door. 

Then up jumped Jessica, still in her 
white dress, with the string of pearls 
in her hair; and she fleeted along the 
lobby, and burst the door open, and 
flung herself into her father’s arms. 

‘¢Oh, papa, dear, dear papa! 
John told you everything ?” 

Mr. Nevill unlaced her strangling 
clasp, and seated her in his armchair, 
and stroked her cheek. ‘*My dear 
Jess,’ he said gently, ‘‘if you had told 
me the facts long ago, you would have 
spared yourself a great deal of needless 
distress.” 

*“*Oh no, papa!’ cried Jessica; “ it 
has all turned out most beautifully. 
We haven’t the least objection now to 
marrying each other, papa. And I 
shall be so glad, please papa, if you 
will be fond of me again, as you were 
before I got the money ; and —and the 
cough at Tangier,’ ended Jessica, 
blushing and laughing, and gay as her 
old self. 

Well, she married John Farquhar in 
the autumn, and every one said they 
made a very preity couple. But do you 
want to know the sequel to the story ? 


Has 
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Mr. Nevill, after his daughter’s wed- 
ding, lived by himself for full a year, 
and was so lonely and miserable that 
every one said he was quite certain to 
marry again. Rumor said also that 
Miss Snow was prepared to accept him. 
But Mr. Nevill, whose wife had died at 
twenty-five, and whose daughter had 
deserted him at nineteen, knew nothing 
about elderly ladies, and was not par- 
ticularly fond of them. I fear it ran 
in the family, that espousing of women 
thirty years too young. Old John 
Farquhar had done it ; and, instead of 
taking warning, Mr. Nevill went and 
followed his example. 

He married that Miss Williams. 

KATHARINE WYLDE. 


From The National Review. 
A FORTNIGHT IN FINLAND. 

In Baron Nikolay’s beautiful park at 
Viborg is a statue, by a native artist, 
of Wainamonen, the Finnish Orpheus 
whe brought the various elements of 
the primeval world into order by the 
strains of his lyre. One hand the sage 
holds above his head, the other rests 
upon the lyre. Behind him tower 
huge blocks of moss-covered red granite 
grouped by nature, from the interstices 
of which grow firs and pines, and up 
to which lead avenues of birch-trees 
past alternate lawns and lakes. Here 
the Finlanders come to pay their tribute 
‘of admiration to the beloved bard, and 
among them many a maid with flutter- 
ing headgear such as the poet himself 
described : — 

Northland thought the moon was shining 

When her jewelled earrings glistened, 

Thought the sun had left his station 

When her girdle shone in beauty, 

When her colored headgear fluttered. 

Pure the snow upon the mountains, 

Purer still the Bride of Beauty. 

White the foam upon the ocean, 

Whiter still her virgin spirit. 

Graceful on the lakes the white swan, 

Beautiful the stars in heaven, 

Stili more beautiful, Kylliki.? 


1 The quotations in this paper are from Dr. 
Crawford’s translation of the Finnish poets. 
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The change from the marshes around 
St. Petersburg to this beautiful spot is 
the greatest that can possibly be ac- 
complished in four hours, the time 
taken by the train to traverse the dis- 
tance between the capital and Viborg. 
An alternative route offers by sea. 

Drop down the Neva from the quay 
facing the ponderous pile of St. Isaac’s, 
leave the huge red factories behind, 
take a look at the lawns and woods of 
Peterhof as you pass out into the open 
Gulf of Finland, sleep one light sum- 
mer’s night upon a coasting steamer, 
on which the Russian language is un- 
known, and next morning, soon after 
daybreak, you steam through the forti- 
fied islets of Sveaborg, and into the 
little bay on the margin of which lies 
Helsingfors, whose cathedrals on their 
granite platforms tower above the 
town. Spotless cleanliness, brightness, 
and enterprise give Helsingfors a dis- 
tinction all its own. In front of the 
quay stretches a long line of farmers? 
carts, and housewives display their 
dairy produce, and offer strawberries to 
the passer-by. Finland is famous for 
this fruit, which is honored with fre- 
quent notice in the national poems. 
When the poet describes a rural scene 
he sings of 

Kine upon the plains and uplands, 

In the marshes berries plenty, 

Strawberries upon the mountains. 


When he presents his heroine he says 
she 


Grew as berry on the mountains, 
As a strawberry of sweetness, 
On the fields the child of beauty, 
In the glens the golden flower. 


Before eleven o’clock struck all was 
cleared away, the farmers had driven 
off their carts, the housewives moved 
on with their butter, the strawberries 
were eaten, and the street was so swept 
and garnished that no sign remained of 
the busy scene that greeted the arrival 
of the steamer. The broad boulevards 


and pleasant parks attract the eye, the 
turf is as green as that of Ireland, the 
houses are tall, regular, and handsome, 
telephone and telegraph wires hum 
overhead, the bells of the tram-cars, 





























the rattle of carriages, and the strains 
of martial music from a neighboring 
kiosk, mingle with the murmur of busy 
city life. Finnish and Swedish are 
spoken everywhere, and familiar En- 
glish is a better second string to the 
traveller’s bow than the imperial Rus- 
sian, which prevailed about his ears 
until last evening. The air is fresher, 
the summer sun is brighter, and the 
everlasting cough, with its inevitable 
accompaniment, is left behind in Russ- 
land. The Parliament House, the 
Atheneum, the University, and the 
classic hall of the nobility would do 
credit to any great city. In few in- 
deed do the environs of public build- 
ings receive such scrupulous attention, 
and nowhere do the governed more 
cordially second the efforts of the goy- 
ernors to make their common capital a 
credit tc their country. In the cool of 
the evening little yachts spread their 
white wings, and flit about the harbor. 
In the shops, among other books, are 
“The History of David Grieve’’ and 
“ Donovan,” both translated into Swed- 
ish. Quite recently the study of the 
Russian language has been made com- 
pulsory in the university, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the Finlanders ; but 
the fact that the station-masters and 
other officials speak Russian makes 
things easier for the traveller, who is 
often reduced to crowing like a cock as 
a means of asking for the egg of a 
hen, and to other similar absurd and 
pantomimic gestures. In the railway 
carriages. you are requested, in six 
languages, not to smoke ; the prohibi- 
tion being in Finnish, Swedish, Rus- 
sian, German, French, and English. 
The stations along the line, like every- 
thing else in Finland, are marvellously 
clean, neat, and even ‘luxurious ; the 
windows, clean as mirrors, are gener- 
ally nicely curtained, the refreshments 
are good and cheap; in the waiting- 
rooms you will sometimes even find 
superfluous luxury in a piano, and 
flower gardens delight at every little 
halting-place. Wild strawberries, in 
birch-bark baskets, and most excellent 
milk and fish, fair coffee, good bread 
and salt butter can be had everywhere, 
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and the table in general supplies good, 
plain food, which is never sent up half- 
cooked. The railway runs through 
pleasant suburbs out into a level coun- 
try of fir and pine woods and grassy 
meadows filled with flowers. At 11 
P.M. twilight still reigns, but the gas is 
lighted in the railway-carriages, and 
struggles with the long-lived, but now 
dying day, till midnight, when on the 
shores of Lake Paianne, gleam the 
electric lights of a sawmill. These 
slowly fade in the distance as the little 
steamer Lahtis, under the command 
of an English-speaking and English- 
loving captain, passes along the quiet 
lake, whose silent surface is broken by 
frequent islets clothed in pines and firs, 
all untrodden save for the foot of the 
infrequent wood-cutter. For half the 
year the little steamers run, bringing 
down butter, celiulose, and timber, and 
taking back hardware, iron, and flour. 
For the remaining six months the 
hardy inhabitants traverse the frozen 
water on long snow-shoes, and now 
and then, when frost favors and snow 
permits, on skates. 

The stations at which the steamer 
halts consist of only a few wooden 
houses, but the passengers who come 
and go are well clothed and prosperous- 
looking, and often quite smartly clad. 
Their politeness is admirable, and as 
they part one peasant bows to another 
with a courtly grace. In this respect, 
however, they are not superior to that 
patient and good soul the Russian 
moujick, whose simple and unaffected 
politeness leaves nothing to be desired. 
The same cannot be said for his sobri- 
ety. Here the Finlander stands a 
world apart. The latter goes to his 
plain, unadorned Lutheran church on 
Sundays in his best black coat, and out- 
wardly, at any rate, keeps his religion 
for the Sabbath. The Russian is fer- 
ever bowing and crossing himself b.- 
fore gilded pictures of Our Lady aiul 
the saints, and is continually passing ‘n 
and out of the ever-recurring Byza):- 
tine churches, the cupolas of whic) 
rise from the vast plains of his native 
land like mushrooms from a marsh. 
Whether this be religion or superstition 
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I leave to wiser heads to decide ; but it 
is beyond doubt the greatest centripetal 
and concentric force in Russia. The 
Russian again-is often in the liquor 
shop, but the Finn generally has no 
liquor shop to which to go. Within 
twelve hours after leaving Lahtis, the 
handsome wooden houses of Jyvas- 
kula and its two very tolerable stone 
churches crown a gentle eminence at 
the head of Lake Paianne. One gen- 
tleman alone in this little town 
speaks English; no one speaks Rus- 
sian. The only linguist, the captain of 
the steamer, hospitable and kindly, ar- 
ranges for bed and board in a house of 
spotless cleanliness, the linen of which 
would have done credit to a Parisian 
laundress. The beds at first sight are 
rather a puzzle. They are all of the 
same size, shape, height, and never 
more than three feet long. Luckily at 
nightfall, or rather at bedtime, for just 
now there is no night, they discover a 
capacity for being extended to double 
their original length. The table at 
breakfast is spread with anchovies, 
butter, bread, cheese, bologna sausage, 
slices of cold beef, radishes in and out 
of milk, collops of salmon, and bottles 
of schnapps and vodki. ‘This, with one 
hot dish to follow, forms the usual 
breakfast, and with the additions of 
soup and pudding, the ordinary dinner 
of Finland. The hotel has a tele- 
phone, by means of which communica- 
tion can be had not only with other 
houses in the little town—a village 
from an English point of view — but 
with distant places. The use of the 
telephone is very widely extended in 
this pleasant and progressive land. 
All around are odorous pine woods and 
fir forests, clothing the undulating 
shores of the blue lake down to the 
water’s edge. Excellent baths can be 
got here, and oceans of hot and cold 
water in which to splash about. You 
find all ready and commence by taking 
off your tie and collar. The attendant 
lady is by no means alarmed at this 
premonitory symptom. The water is 
cooling, and, growing desperate, you 
place your sponge and soap-box on a 
chair beside the tub, and remove your 
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coat and waistcoat. She placidly ap- 
proves. Happily she leaves the room 
fora moment. Grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, you hurl aside your remaining 
garments and plunge into the water. 
She reappears with a handful of new 
bast, quietly takes you by one ear, as 
the old woman does the little boy in 
Pears’ advertisement, and commences 
to soap your head. You submit, think- 
ing the matter may end here ; but pres- 
ently one hand dives into the water, 
and emerges with an unwilling leg, 
whose partner shortly experiences the 
same fate. Unable to struggle any 
longer, you yield your arms a willing 
prey to the soaper, and say, by way of 
extenuation, ‘ After all, much the 
same sort of thing happens in Japan.’’ 
Toic xabapoig anavta kabapa. Besides bath- 
ing, and eating and drinking, enjoying 
the delightful air, and feasting the eye 
on lake, woods, and flowers, there is 
little to do at Jyvaskula, which is not 
famous for fishing, though every boy 
there has a rod of some sort. The 
skittle-alley attracts those who crave 
for more exciting pastimes, and the 
game is played here with great skill. 
An iron foundry and a cellulose factory 
are not far distant. The former now 
closes, unable to compete with the Rus- 
sian tariff, for the empire proper has 
no customs union with Finland. 

To see what Finland is really like, it 
is necessary to ascend one lake system 
and descend another, and, as there is 
no rail at Jyvaskula, it becomes neces- 
sary to drive to Suonenyoki on the 
line to Kyopio. An excellent road 
with a broad grassy berme flanked with 
bluebells, dandelions, and daisies runs 
between forests of pine, fir, and birch, 
up and down over the undulating coun- 
try, alongside lakes and rivers, and a 
very good spring cart can be hired, 
which is driven, in all cases, from the 
back seat. So two travellers can sit 
in front and see the country. At every 
fifteen or twenty kilometres a fresh 
horse can be got at the posting station 
for the very moderate payment of six- 
teen penni, ‘16 of a mark, per kilo- 
metre. The post stations are extremely 
clean and nice. At all of them food 




















can be obtained, but it is well to know 
at which to halt. Sometimes only the 
peasant’s fare is available: gritty 
black bread, and bits of ham and meat, 
through which the best of teeth can 
only meet after a hard struggle. At 
most, sufficiently good travellers’ fare 
is readily procurable. The post sta- 
tion is generally part of a large farm- 
house, and the homestead affords an 
excellent opportunity for studying the 
manners and customs of the people. 
The rooms of the farmhouses are of 
enormous size; the courtyard is sur- 
rounded by wooden outhouses, and 
within it is a well. The windows are 
always open, the cooking pots are al- 
ways clean, the cattle look sleek and 
well fed, and the housewife is always 
anxious to oblige the traveller. In the 
kitchen stands a spinning-wheel and 
sometimes a hand-loom. In the loft 
above, among a débris of skins, pikes, 
horns, grain, and agricultural imple- 
ments, the farm-hands sleep the deep 
and happy sleep of physical exhaus- 
tion. 

Overtaken by hunger somewhere be- 
tween Jyvaskula and Kyopio, in the 
land of the midnight sun, with Lapland 
not far to the north, it is somewhat 
astonishing in the course of a panto- 
mimic effort to induce a roadside shop- 
keeper to produce food, to find him 
leading you to the telephone, with the 
obvious intention of suggesting that 
you should communicate with some 
one at the capital, for instance, who 
can speak a language you understand. 
On the steamers there are telephones, 
which on arrival in port are connected 
with the local wires. Every house of 
any size has ils telephone, and can 
order by word of mouth what it wants 
from Helsingfors. Across a river, not 
less than half a kilometre broad, car- 
riage, horse, and travellers are carried 
wholesale on a huge raft, which would 
take a coach and team. The chain 
across stream is made of a series of 
wooden poles joined together by iron 
hooks, at the end of which ferry, raft, 
and landing-place fit with mathemat- 
ical precision. At Suonenyoki every 
one was going to church, but a coffee- 
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tavern was open to the sun-browned 
wayfarer. Coffee and milk and sugar, 
tea and bread and butter for three, all 
good, cost forty penni, or fourpence. 
What a site for an impecunious idyll! 
After the exorbitant prices charged for 
indifferent fare at Petersburg, it seemed 
as if the polite proprietor charged noth- 
ing, and threw in smiles and good- 
morrow gratis. Kyopio is a large 
town, as Finnish towns go. The cap- 
ital of a province, and the seat of a 
governor, it possesses a lunatic asylum 
and several other attributes of official 
circumstance. From a mountain al- 
most as high as Hampstead Heath a 
fine view is obtainable, and the district 
is famous for horse-flesh. 

A day’s journey to the north to Kai- 
jana brings the traveller to the verge 
of the morasses, lakes, and forests, 
which extend four hundred miles west- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean, and half 
that distance in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to the White Sea. Excellent 
salmon-fishing, for £4 the season, can 
be had in the neighborhood of Lake 
Ulea, which is easily accessible by the 
most northern railway in the world. 
Frequent steamers run down the lakes 
to Willmanstrand from Kyopio. First 
they cross Kallavesi, which frowned 
beneath a leaden sky when I saw it, 
and pass through the Konnus Canal to 
Unnikovesi. Thence a double lock 
dropped our little steamer into the 
lower level of Havkivesi, where the 
sun shone down on smiling islands 
fringed with narrow lawns, or girt 
about with lichen-covered rocks. The 
frequent islands are a great feature 
of Finland lake scenery. They are 
generally small, always covered with 
wood. Sometimes three or four fir- 
trees only seem to grow out of the water. 
Suddenly the steamer rushes into an 
apparent cul-de-sac, which, however, 
possesses an artificial outlet and a lock, 
whereby access is obtained to the next 
lake in the chain. On a fine day, and 
nearly all the days here are fine in July, 
this journey is delightful. The air is 
bracing, and the sun, though very 
warm, not unpleasantly hot. The 
odorous breath of the pine woods is 
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‘wafted over the water, the towns and 
villmges please, alike by their cleanli- 
ness and by their picturesque positions, 
and the people are hospitable, kindly, 
and uncurious. The women are not 
beautiful as they are in the Caucasus, 
nor do they dress quaintly and delight- 
fully as in Japan, but they are always 
clean and neat ; and the men are indus- 
trious, sober, and self-respecting. It 
is a pleasant land, and the fisherman 
“an catch a fish in most places at which 
he halts; for here they accept the 
creed that the best of all things is to 
fish and catch something, and that the 
next best of all things is to fish without 
catching anything. 

It takes nearly twelve hours to travel 
in the busy little steamer from Kyopio 
to Nyslott, one of the most beautiful 
places in Finland. Its wooden houses 
are grouped irregularly on a rising 
bank. The Gymnase, and the tall 
tower of the restaurant overlooking the 
water, proclaim that the wants of body 
and mind are alike supplied in this 
idyllic summerhome. <A pretty wooden 
bridge, painted white, leads from the 
shore to a microscopic islet, upon 
whose soft green turf are little Christ- 
mas trees, flower beds, two upright 
posts and a cross-piece, painted a dark 
maroon color, from which depends a 
bell. Ring, and a little boat puts off 
over the deep water from another islet 
two hundred yards away, the whole 
area of which is occupied by an ancient 
castle, the high walls and frowning 
towers of which dominate the village, 
whose pride and boast they are. The 
government carefully preserves this 
monument of bygone days, when the 
Swedes and the Finlanders, hand-in- 
hand, fought on equal terms with the 
Muscovite. The courtyards are well- 
tended gardens, through which runs a 
stream of limpid water from the lake ; 
and from the walls, through the narrow 
eyelets of the lofty towers, on every 
side the eye ranges over a blue ex- 
panse of water, broken in all direc- 
tions by islets, capes, and promontories, 
all clothed in forest. Folks are not 
crowded in these arcadian townlets. 
The houses have spacious apartments, 
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and in the drawing-rooms grow creep- 
ers, trained over statuettes, and around 
the walls. They flourish and extend 
themselves in the soft summer air that 
blows gently through the open win- 
dows. The pools by the stone bridge 
that divides the town into two sections 
often yield a big trout and are not very 
much fished. I nearly caught a tom- 
aut. My hook was baited with a little 
fish ; and leaving the boat to explore 
the castle, its towers, walls, gardens, 
chapel, and inmost recesses, I left the 
rod on the steps. Returning, we met 
the cat upon the path, coughing vio- 
lently. Conjecture pointed to some 
indigestible food, and a long tell-tale 
line explained the cat’s condition. 
The hooks and the spike on which the 
defunct sprat had been impaled were 
free from blood, and let us hope the cat 
had not too far devoured the bait before 
he discovered his error. 

Little steamers are continually whis- 
ling and protesting that they cannot 
stop another minute ; and if you want 
to leave Nyslott you must personally go 
and ask each one where it is going and 
whether. it really cannot wait till you 
have packed your portmanteau. With 
the solitary exception of these busy 
boats nothing pretends to be in a hurry. 
For the sake of variety, however, the 
traveller can post hence to Punka- 
haryu, some twelve or fourteen miles 
away. Starting at 6 P.M. after the 
five-o’clock Finland dinner, you first 
ferry across a narrow part of the lake 
on a raft, and then drive through a fir 
forest, past pretty frequent farmhouses 
and fields of rye and barley, till across 
a yellow line of mustard you again see 
water and wooded islands, as the sun 
at 10 P.M. sets like a blood-red ball 
behind you. Then another spacious 
ferry receives you and your belongings, 
including horse and carriage, and you 
land on the little pear-shaped island of 
Punkaharyu, or the Hog’s Back. In 
the middle of the trees at the thick end 
of the pear stands an excellent hotel on 
rising ground, whence on every side 
vistas are cut down to the water. From 
end to end, some six or seven miles, 
runs a good road, in places on a natural 








bank through the water, which washes 
ils sides, but for the most part be- 
tween beds of moss and heather. But 
through bluebells and wild strawberries 
you can anywhere in a few minutes 
engineer a way to the water. The 
thermometer marks 65° Fahrenheit in 
the shade at noon in this lotus land, 
whence the telephone from Nyslott 
will tell you if any letters have come 
up the lakes while you linger on the 
island or fish around its shores. Still 
farther to the west and nearer to Lake 
Ladoga, is an island of pine planks des- 
tined for England, whither much of the 
Finnish timber and most of the Fin- 
nish butter goes. The need for the 
speedy transit of the latter comestible 
accounts in some measure for the fact 
that, over and above a network on the 
coast, three railways run up the coun- 
try to the north, between the lakes, 
which only serve for water communica- 
tion during the summer. 

The journey from Nyslott to Will- 
manstrand, at the bottom of Lake 
Saima, takes less than twelve hours, 
through successive little lakes, to Pua- 
mala, and thence down Lake Saima. 
The Finnish names for all these places 
differ entirely from those given to them 
by the Swedes, which adds an addi- 
tional element of difficulty to travel in 
the country. Thus, Nyslott is Savon- 
linna, Willmanstrand is Lappeenranta, 
and soon. At Nyslott, on the return 
journey, all the Finnish world was as- 
sembled in the red Lutheran church, 
with big white organ, plain altar, and 
communion table. As the folks filed 
out in a dense and bustling, but good- 
tempered crowd, it was easy to see that 
the Finns are generally short of stat- 
ure, with small eyes, set somewhat 
deeply in their sockets, and approach- 
ing more nearly one to the other than 
those of the handsome Swedes. Their 
hair, always long, straight, and light, 
is often bright yellow, and on the 
whole it is difficult to discover any 
resemblance in them to the Hungari- 
ans, with whom, of the peoples now in 
Europe, it is supposed they have the 
closest ethnical connection. Outside 


the church the black-coated men and 
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kerchiefed women gossiped in a dense 
crowd, or collected around a stall at 
which Bibles and tracts were sold. In 
the hot afternoon the motionless sur- 
face of the lake shone like a burnished 
mirror, and the reflections of the white 
wands crowned with tufts of heather, 
which mark the steamer’s route, wrig- 
gled and twisted behind it, reflected in 
the water like white snakes floating on 
a sea of oil. All around were forests 
of pine, broken by fields of green rye, 
or brilliant yellow patches of mustard. 
Between Nyslott and Puamala we met 
long, narrow boats, with sail hoisted, 
full of passengers, each pulling lazily at 
an oar. These were parties of church- 
goers returning to their villages. The 
Sunday gathering is a great feature of 
rural life in Finland. The church 
serves as a place of worship and a 
place of meeting to the inhabitants of 
scattered hamlets, divided by many 
miles of land or water. Not long since 
a conveniently situated island, fur- 
nished with a pavilion and chairs, 
served as a church where none existed. 
The people are religious in their own 
way, and the existence of many sects 
is a proof of the presence of that con- 
tentious spirit which marks a real in- 
terest in the subject by which it is 
evoked. 

The township of Willmanstrand is 
pleasantly situated on rising ground 
above the lake. Its church and campa- 
nile, its huge mill for the manufacture 
of bobbins, its little imperial palace, its 
parade-ground, in turn attract atten- 
tion, and it is the permanent quarter of 
the one regiment of Finnish dragoons, 
and the scene of the annual camp of 
the half-dozen regiments of Finnish 
infantry. At midnight here a blood- 
red glow burned on the water, the re- 
flection of a western sky of the like 
color flushed by the rays of the not 
long-departed sun. Hence another lit- 
tle steamer, the Imatra, runs along 
the southern margin of the lake to 
Yakosenranta, the nearest point from 
which to drive to the so-called Falls of 
Imatra. On the deck a Swedish mother 
sat beside her sleeping boy, protecting 
him with her shawl from the chilly 
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air of night. In no long time I found 
she spoke a little English, in halting 
minute-guns. ‘‘ Why not take the boy 
down to the saloon?” said I. ‘* The 
— captain —says — no,” she replied. 
**T will ask him ; but where is he ?” 
‘“‘He is—snorting.”? And indeed the 
loud sound of the snorer was more 
than audible on deck. Urged to de- 
scend, she said, ‘What will lady 
say??? There was a lady sleeping be- 
low. 

At last she and her boy went down. 
Next morning she said she had never 
spoken English before, but had learnt 
to read it, as so many Swedes do. She 
was taking her son into the country to 
learn Finnish, for his future advance- 
ment in life, and had been to see the 
cataract of Imatra, where, she said, ‘* I 
— pay —twenty — pennies — you — pay 
— twenty — marks.” This excellent 
woman was only one of many unbur- 
dened with worldly wealth, who were 
travelling about, at almost infinitesimal 
cost, to see the country. Everything 
is exceedingly cheap in Finland, every- 
where except at Imatra, of the charges 
of which place the Finlanders speak 
with bated breath. An hour’s drive 
through a more populous tract of farms 
and rye-fields brings the traveller to 
the deep granite gorge, through which 
the vast volume of surplus water of the 
Saima lake system, narrowed in its 
course to a breadth of half-a-hundred 
yards, roars and rushes, foams, froths, 
and tosses in its descent towards Lake 
Ladoga, whence the clear stream of 
the Neva flows past the palaces of 
Petersburg, the lawns of Peterhof, and 
the forts of Cronstadt to the Baltic Sea. 
There is no waterfall, the descent is 
nowhere so great that the water disin- 
tegrates ; but there is a considerable 
descent, and the river rushing with 
tremendous velocity breaks into show- 
ers of spray against great granite boul- 
ders hidden in mid-stream. The rapids 
are very much like those below the 
Niagara Fall, on a much smaller scale. 
A large hotel overlooks the water, and 
receives crowds of tourists from St. 
Petersburg. In spite of the really 
grand rapid, the place is less agreeable 
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than any I knowin Finland. The sim- 
plicity of the country folk and the quiet. 
charm of the country are altogether 
wanting. Better a day at Punkaharyu 
than a month at Imatra, Away from 
this settlement, however, on the banks 
of the noble stream of the Vuoksi, are 
some delightful houses, surrounded by 
meadows of clover, by pine woods, and 
fields of rye and cornflowers. 

One learns nothing at Imatra, except 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the great- 
est English novelist, with the single 
exception of Dickens, and that all his. 
works are sold in the Swedish tongue,, 
into which they are translated as soon 
as they are published. The everlasting 
roar of the water produces a feeling of 
unrest, and of wonder how the lakes 
above can supply a surplus to feed the 
unceasing torrent which rushes madly 
past, falling some sixty feet in half a 
mile. When the bridge that now spans. 
the flood was being made, one of the 
workmen fell into the water. For a 
moment he stood erect in the whirlpool,. 
and cried to his comrades on the shore. 
Then he was hurried off into eternity,. 
and his remains were never recovered. 
There is capital salmon and_ trout. 
fishing at and around Imatra, but the 
country is sadly overrun by black- 
booted and black-coated tourists, and 
the roads are alive with tax-carts, om- 
nibuses, and other vehicles, all of 
which seem sadly out of place so 

Near the mighty fall of waters, 
Near the circling of the whirlpool, 
Near the fiery springs and rapids. 

The fishing is all let out, boundaries 
are rigidly observed, and the chief 
charms of Finland are absent. At 
Punkaharyu there are no salmon and 
few trout, though perch and pike are 
plentiful. I went out one day with 
one of the Finland judges. He spoke 
Swedish, Finnish, and a little Russian, 
but for my benefit gave the fishes their 
Latin names as he laid them in the 
bottom of the boat. Perca (the perch), 
was the first favorite. The waters. 
even there are netted to such an extent 
that the supply of fish has already 
largely diminished. I have been out 
with the landlord of the hotel, and 

















have assisted at the raising of twenty 
nets, daily laid down for the supply of 
one house. Along the margin of the 
lake, regard-2ss of tall bulrushes, are 
spread long, shallow nets, in which the 
little perch are caught in hundreds ; 
and across the depths, in all directions, 
spread nets of a larger mesh. On the 
tiny islands, where nothing suggests 
the presence of man, will be found 
small sheds full of nets. The popula- 
tion of the country, which depends in 
no small degree upon fish for suste- 
nance, has increased enormously in 
late years. Yet the impression pro- 
duced anywhere away from the few 
small towns is one of solitude. The 
‘‘fir-trees growing tall and slender” 
yet grow so thickly, and the country as 
a whole is so level, that the farmhouses 
and hamlets cannot be seen from the 
water, and, indeed, are often anything 
but prominent objects from the road. 
Finland looks to-day as it looked when 
its epic poems were written, — 
In the swamps and in the valleys, 
By the springs that loudly bubble, 
By the rivers winding seaward, 
On the broad backs of the marshes 
Where the swans their nests have builded, 
Where the wild geese hatch their goslings. 
During the short summer the weather 
is almost always good, and if, as the 
Swedes say, there is enough blue sky 
to make a pair of trousers before 
luncheon, it is pretty certain that the 
afternoon will be fine. Of all the sum- 
mer resoris Punkaharyu is the most 
favored, and on the narrow, steep Hog 
Back is a seat, on which Runeberg 
composed some of his finest poems 
under the influence of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in Finland. A vista is 
cut through the pine-trees down to 
the water, upon which, just here, lie 
in quantities the yellow water-lilies, 
known to the Swedes and Finns as the 
roses of Neckan, the lake god, the mel- 
ancholy deity of Matthew Arnold’s 
little song. And here I will repeat one 
of many legends ‘told me on this sacred 
spot by a charming Swedish lady, about 
the family of Count Piper, the well- 
known minister of her country to the 
court of St. James’s. Once upon a 
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time the head of this house was bored 
to death in his splendid castle, and he 
yawned his thousandth yawn, and said,, 
*“*T would I had even the devil to play 
cards with me,’’ and at the word Satan 
himself appeared, in that guise of a 
gentleman, in which Shelley also knew 
him. Oddly enough the devil lost his 
money, and, having none in his pock- 
ets, for reasons best known to himself, 
he offered the count, in full quittance 
of all claims, an apparently golden 
chain, remarking incidentally that, 
whenever that chain was lost or in- 
jured, the castle of the Pipers would 
infallibly be burnt. This unusual an- 
nouncement aroused the winner’s sus- 
picions, and, happening to look under 
the card-table, he beheld the cloven 
hoof. Instantly he sprang to the wall 
to reach down his sword, for swords in 
those days, the date of which I cannot. 
exactly give, were always ready to the 
hand. But the devil was gone, and 
the chain alone remained. On exam- 
ination it proved to be long and thin, 
with innumerable little links, such a 
chain as old gentlemen used to wear 
around their necks for watch-chains 
not so long ago. An assay discovered 
the metal to be something other than 
gold, but could by no means determine: 
what it actually was. An accidental 
injury to one of the links, however,. 
caused by the hammer of the gold- 
smith, cost the count a wing of his 
castle, and a second injury and a tem- 
porary loss of the chain having resulted 
in a second and in a third fire, it at. 
once became apparent that the devil 
would keep his word. Each successive 
head of the Piper family has worn that 
chain around his neck from the day of 
his accession to the day of his death, 
and on the decease of the late count, 
not long ago, it was carefully and rey- 
erently removed from his body, to be 
passed on to his heir. I hope this is. 
all true. I believe it is, seeing the 
source whence I got it; and as it is. 
but a credit to any family to get the 
better of the devil, I have no hesitation 
in repeating the story. 

Of the many things in Finland, 
which are the best of their kind, one is. 
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the Saima Canal, which connects the 
Saima lake system with the Gulf of 
Finland. As an engineering work it 
would be remarkable in any country, 
for it drops ships of considerable size 
two hundred and fifty-six feet, through 
twenty-eight locks, in thirty-five miles. 
The locks are often three in a line, and 
it is at once interesting and comic 
to see the ships walking down-stairs. 
But the canal and its steps pass 
through beautiful scenery, and it 1s 
extraordinary to find deep cuttings 
through granite, cross canal bridges 
on rollers, dry docks, railway bridges 
opening and shutting to let the ships 
through, miles of revetted banks, in 
short, all the paraphernalia of an ad- 
vanced civilization, together with the 
neatness and order of a superlatively 
well-kept park. Of course the uni- 
versal use of wood as fuel has much to 
say to this, yet it can hardly be an acci- 
dent that nothing that is useful is ag- 
gressively hideous, a natural law, the 
operation of which in richer and better 
known countries is frequently, almost 
generally, observed. Women selling 
eggs and strawberries on the. banks 
wear striped aprons and plain, dark 
skirts edged with a single band of red, 
and, of course, white, fluttering head- 
gear. Where the canal passes through 
little lakes the growth of the water-lily 
goes hand-in-hand with the march of 
commerce, and the tall rushes, bowing 
before the advancing steamer, slowly 
but certainly right themselves when it 
has gone by ; ships pass all day long, 
but the sheep-dog, elsewhere a most 
uncommercial character, comes and 
wags his tail and speaks to the passen- 
gers, or barks in simulated wrath at 
the little waves that break against the 
turf-topped granite banks ; the mower 
rests, leaning on the upright of his 
scythe, and the red-gowned woman on 
her rake. There is a great deal of 
business going on, but it is all done 
with a due regard to scenic effect. 
‘The different elements are properly 
grouped, and every one cheerfully falls 
into line. On board the same sort of 
spirit prevailed. One of a band of sail- 
ors bound for Archangel possessed a 
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concertina. As we went down three 
steep steps he played a quadrille, while 
his companions danced on the granite 
quay. ‘Please don’t forget I’m a 
lady,” said a big, brown-bearded man in 
top-boots, to his vis-a-vis. Sometimes a 
big barge tugged by a busy little launch 
stopped the way, but nobody grew an- 
gry. I sawthree spokes knocked out of 
a paddle-wheel one day and never a bad 
word. Finally, at the close of a long, 
lazy day, the last lock is left behind, 
and the steamer hastens past pleasant 
country houses and Baron Nikolay’s 
park. Here Wainamonen sings over 
the waters, and a tall obelisk commem- 
orates the deaths at Austerlitz and 
Kulm in the wars against ‘the enemy 
of the human race” of two kinsmen 
of the baron, Dukes of Broglie, who 
left Gaul, shaken by rebel arms, were 
received with paternal love by the 
thrice august emperor Alexander I., 
and piously paying all their debts to the 
countries of their birth and their adop- 
tion, before the eyes of their patron, 
fighting under the eagles of his preto- 
rian cohorts, sought and found the 
death of heroes. So the Latin inscrip- 
tion runs. Just beyond, the towers 
and spires of the ancient town of Vi- 
borg reflect the sunlight, and the 
steamer ties up among yachts, other 
steamers, and small craft, opposite the 
tall tower of the castle. Among the 
launches are one or two propelled, as 
well as lighted, by electricity. The 
port where large ships anchor is eight 
miles away in a strongly fortified posi- 
tion, where at the end of last century 
the Swedes and Russians fought for 
the possession of Finland. Like other 
Finnish towns Viborg is clean, bright, 
and attractive, and possesses beautiful 
public gardens. It was taken by Peter 
the Great in 1710, as an almost neces- 
sary consequence of the construction of 
Petersburg on the frontier, but was 
restored to the grand duchy, when in 
1809 it became an autonomous State in 
union with Russia. Viborg contains a 
large Russian garrison and a Russian 
colony, which, resident in Finland for 
generations, remains entirely separate 
from the Finlanders, Neither Swedes 


















nor Finns associate with or intermarry 
‘with Russians. 

Judged by any test, Finland has 
reached a very high stage of civiliza- 
tion. The roads are excellent, the rail- 
ways reach farther north than those of 
any other country, and the mileage in 
proportion to the inhabitants, is, per- 
haps, as high as anywhere. All classes 
of the people are represented in Par- 
liament ; its commerce is considerable, 
its government advanced.and enlight- 
ened ; in towns, in villages, and in the 
country perfect peace and order pre- 
vail, while the cleanliness of the people 
is only equalled, I believe, in Scandi- 
navia and the British Isles. 

But take, perhaps, the greatest test 
—the condition of women. Their 
rights over their property are well rec- 
ognized, and well defined in regard to 
the married as well as the unmarried. 

For instance, a husband has. no claim 
to anything earned by a wife, who may, 
moreover, by antenuptial agreements, 
retain ail she has as wellas all she may 
acquire, and may reserve to herself the 
privilege of managing her property and 
its income. Divorce is of rare oc- 
currence, but may be obtained for 
adultery, on either side, for a year’s 
dlesertion, or when either party to the 
marriage is sentenced to be imprisoned 
for life. Women have certain munici- 
pal, though no political rights, and are 
eligible as members of school boards. 
Their intercourse with men is free and 
unrestrained, but their morality is un- 
questioned. As infants they are taught 
in ambulatory, preparatory, and kinder- 
garten schools ; as little girls in the 
folk or public elementary institutions, 
of which every commune supports at 
least one, with the assistance of the 
State. Afterwards they continue to 
learn in ‘* practical continuation 
classes,”’ or in practical schools for the 
training of housewives. Next come 
the people’s colleges for male and fe- 
male students, of which there are eight, 
and six Finnish and five Swedish high 
schools for girls, besides numerous pri- 
vate institutions and technical schools. 
As a consequence of the excellent edu- 
cation they receive, ladies are largely 
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employed in Finland as clerks in gov- 
ernment, in railway, and private offices, 
in town councils, courts, and local 
boards, and as iocal relieving officers. 
They almost invariably give satisfac- 
tion to their employers and to the pub- 
lic, and are paid at only a slightly lower 
rate than men. 

One other instance of the high state 
of civilization this country has attained 
will be found in its liquor laws, which 
are stricter than those obtaining in any 
other country in Europe ; for while the 
cities enjoy local option, the sale of in- 
toxicants is forbidden in rural areas. 
Even in the cities whiskey may only be 
given to those who are taking a meal 
of cooked food, and no suits lie for 
debts contracted at the bars of public 
houses. 

Unfortunately the Finlanders, while 
readily allowing that the Russian gov- 
ernment has permitted them to travel 
along the path of progress unchecked, 
are just now oppressed by the fear that 
important changes are pending which 
will tend to the Russification of their 
country and of-its administration. In 
the establishment of Russian schools 
they see foreshadowed further meas- 
ures tending to that end; they find a 
fearful significance in the fact that a 
regiment quartered in Finland bears 
upon its colors the name of an engage- 
ment in which the Russians beat them ; 
they read in the Russian, alongside the 
Finnish and Swedish names of the 
streets, the handwriting upon the wall. 
Naturally they are conscious that 
during a connection with Sweden ex- 
tending over five hundred years the 
development of their country has be- 
come altogether Scandinavian in type. 
But so far to the eye of the unpreju- 
diced observer nothing has taken place 
to justify these fears, which may prove 
wholly unfounded, though the organ 
of the Panslav party, the Moscow Ga- 
zette, is certainly hostile to Finnish 
autonomy. And it must be owned that 
Finland contributes next to nothing to 
the imperial services, in the benefits of 
which she participates, while her jour- 
nals often indulge in reflections which 
wound the amour propre of her pow- 
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erful masters and neighbors on the 
Neva. 

Situated as the country is, it has no 
doubt occupied an infinitely more favor- 
able position under Russia than it did 
as the battle-field between that great 
power and declining Sweden, which 
possessed, but could not protect it. 
Independence being hardly possible, 
no better substitute could have been 
devised than the existing autonomy, 
and assuredly seldom has a_ people 
shown a greater capacity for self-gov- 
ernment or done so much with a small 
revenue, a rigorous climate, and an 
ungrateful soil. Finland is a country 
every traveller leaves with regret, with 
a feeling of affection towards its enter- 
prising and hospitable inhabitants, and 
with the best wishes for its future. 

J. D. REEs. 


From Temple Bar, 
THE POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 

WE all praise the country nowadays, 
but very few of us live there. The 
evolution of civilization, like other evo- 
lutions, is from the simple to the com- 
plex, and as we grow, or think we 
grow, more completely civilized, we 
appear to get further and further from 
what was once the ideal result of hu- 
man training, the attainment of self- 
sufficiency, of the supreme gift and 
power of carrying about with us, in 
our own minds and bodies, all that is 
needful for true happiness and for 
wise and noble living. We care for 
music and pictures and books, and we 
are the better for caring for them ; and 
it is notin country villages, but in 
Rome and Dresden and Paris and Lon- 
don, that concerts and libraries and 
exhibitions of art are to be found. The 
mere discovery, too, of the delightful- 
ness of ideas, and so of the pleasure of 
exchanging them—a discovery made, 
we may hope, by increasing numbers 
every year, as education extends — 
arouses a sense of the need of human 
society, and of the dulness of life with- 
out it ; and in the country we may have 
no neighbors near enough for the easy 
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intercourse that alone breeds intimacy 
and real talk, the talk that goes from 
heart to heart and mind to mind; or 
we may have neighbors near but not 
congenial, whom we do not like but 
cannot shake off; while in the great 
cities we all, I suppose, in time find 
friends who share our tastes, and we 
certainly need never know our next- 
door neighbor’s name unless we will. 
But, after all, we are not satisfied. 
The vagrant life so many of us live, 
backwards and forwards from town to 
country and from country to town, is. 
the proof that nature, or perhaps the 
healthy English love of fresh air, has. 
still the old power over us. It very 
often happens that we do not realize 
the charm of the trees and the hedge- 
rows and the farmyards and the cottage 
gardens till we have settled ourselves 
away from them, and only see them 
now and then. That charm grows on 
us; and so, in the end, when we are 
tired of hurry and bustle and noise, 
and when the feeling that there are 
twenty plays we want to see, and fifty 
people we want to call on, has lost its 
attractiveness, we slip back into the 
country and saunter and potter, or 
plant trees or grow roses, and enjoy 
the delightful things spread out by na- 
ture all around us far more than we 
should if we had never left them. 

This is the history of most of us, 
perhaps ; but Mr. Bridges, as befits a 
poet, has been earlier than the rest of 
the world in his “return to nature.’’ 
Perhaps he never left the country ; 
but, however that may be, every line 
of his poems tells of his present life 
there, and of the observant eye, the 
habit of quiet, leisurely contemplation, 
and, above all, of the gift of imagina- 
tion, which make that life so delightful 
and so rich. <A life of this sort is in 
itself a rebuke to the majority of us ; 
aud Mr. Bridges’ way of writing and 
publishing a still stronger rebuke, if he 
would but feel it, to the average man 
who writes and publishes. Here is a 
poet who issues three or four volumes 
of poetry, at intervals, quite quietly, 
for private circulation only, and then 
modestly selects a small number of 




















them to offer to the public! But mod- 
esty has its disadvantages when one 
stands alone in practising it, and Mr. 
Bridges has paid for his by remaining 
little known. 

The two volumes, or the two prin- 
cipal volumes, which he has given to 
the public, are ‘* The Shorter Poems of 
Robert Bridges,’’ issued in 1890, to 
which I was just now alluding, and a 
play called ‘ Achilles in Scyros,’’ the 
plot of which turns on the artifices 
used by Ulysses to get Achilles to join 
the Greek fleet waiting at Aulis to sail 
for Troy. It must be said at once that 
the dramatic faculty is not among the 
special gifts of Mr. Bridges. It is just 
the gift which a quiet life in a country 
village cannot possibly produce. For 
the life and movement and passion a 
man must be willing to sacrifice repose 
and plunge into Johnson’s “full tide 
of human existence.’’ He must not 
refuse to surrender the living of his 
own life in order to observe how other 
men live theirs. This has not been 
Mr. Bridges’ way, and the consequence 
is that his play has many merits as a 
poem, but not many as a play. There 
is not a single character in it whose 
personality fixes itself on the mind and 
memory. There are none of those 
little touches which the genuine play- 
wright is using at every moment, to cut 
the lines of his characters deeper and 
more marked, to throw them into strong 
relief and heighten the general effect. 
Life is long and plays are short ; char- 
acters lie deep hidden in the cloak of 
custom and nationality and law, as the 
statue lies buried in the block of mar- 
ble, and the work of the dramatist, like 
that of the sculptor, is to remove the 
accidental and reveal the essential. 
The large and salient traits of a man’s 
personality do not in real life reveal 
themselves in a few hours, any more 
than the particular circumstances and 
figures, or the exact effects of sky, 
which a landscape painter needs in 
order to bring out the idea which he 
has conceived of a scene, will all occur 
just at the moment he has chosen. 
Picture and play alike are the concen- 
itration into a single hour of what 
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nature produces perhaps in the scat- 
tered intervals of a year or a century. 
Of all this there is nothing in Mr, 
Bridges. His Ulysses is the conven- 
tional Ulysses, gifted with no new life, 
and his other characters are colorless 
and wanting in originality. But if the 
play could not be acted, it is one that 
it is a pleasure to read. Mr. Bridges 
gives us everywhere in it nature and 
himself, and a poet can give us nothing 
better. Here are some fine lines which 
we can hardly be wrong in taking for 
an utterance of the poet’s personal 
sympathies, even though he lets Lyco- 
medes, who utters them, be overruled 
by Achilles : — 
I'll tell thee what myself have grown to 
think 
That the best life is oft inglorious. 
Since the perfecting of ourselves, which 
seems 
Our noblest task, may closelier be pursued 
Away from camps and cities and the mart 
Of men, where fame, as it is called, is won 
By strife, ambition, competition, fashion, 
Ay, and the prattle of wit, the deadliest foe 
To sober holiness, which, as I think, 
Loves quiet homes, where nature laps us 
round 
With musical silence, and the happy sights 
That never fret ; and day by day the spirit 
Pastures in liberty, with a wide range 
Of peaceful meditation, undisturbed. 

It can hardly be fanciful to catch the 
personal note in these lines, the note of 
self-revelation ; but, however that may 
be, it is certainly not fanciful to see in 
them proof of that wise and noble seri- 
ousness which Matthew Arnold rightly 
claimed as essential to the best poetic 
work, as well as of a command of blank 
verse, only to be learned in the best 
schools, and there only by rarely gifted 
pupils. 

I said just now that Mr. Bridges in 
his ‘‘ Achilles’? gave us everywhere 
nature and himself ; and I have given 
a specimen of what he lets us see of 
himself. His insight into nature, and 
his power of interpreting her, are on 
every page of the play. This interpre- 
tation is, as it should be, his own; but 
he has been strongly touched by the 
quite different influences of our two 
greatest “poets of nature,’”? Words- 





worth and Keats. Here is a charming 
passage, which is like Keats come to 


life again, only simpler and less sensu- 
ous :— 


See while the maids warm in their busy 
play, 

We may enjoy in quiet the sweet air, 

And through the quivering golden green 
look up 

To the deep sky, and have high thoughts 
as idle 

And bright, as are the small white clouds 
becalmed 

In disappointed voyage to the noon : 

There is no better pastime. 


Here is Keats again, though in an- 
other mood ; — 


I Thetis am, daughter of that old god, 

Whose wisdom buried in the deep hath 
made 

The unfathomed water solemn, and I rule 

The ocean-nymphs, who for their pastime 
play 

In the blue glooms, and darting here and 
there 

Chequer the dark and widespread melan- 
choly 

With everlasting laughter and _ bright 
smiles. 


There are not many living poets who 
could show anything to equal the rich- 
ness of the lines : — 


Whose wisdom buried in the deep hath 
made 
The unfathomed water solemn. 


One is never satisfied with quoting, 
but I must only give one more speci- 
men of Mr. Bridges’ admirable blank 
verse. It is from the opening speech 
of Thetis, when she tells how she alone 
of the immortals has been through a 
mother’s fears and pains : — 


And yet not wholly ill is the constraint, 

Nor do I pity mortals to be born 

Heirs of desire and death, and the rich 
thought 

Denied to easy pleasure in the days 

That neither bring nor take : tho’ more to 
me 

Embittered with foreknowledge of a doom 

Threatened by fate and labor how to avert. 


Milton’s influence is, and must be, 
on every man who would write English 
blank verse ; and I have already hinted 
how much Mr. Bridges has learned of 
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him in that direction. But in these 
two last lines there is something more 
than Miltonic rhythm ; there is a curi- 
ous touch of Miltonic expression. I 
have not alluded to Mr. Bridges’ debts. 
to his predecessors, as meaning any- 
thing but honor to him; the poet or 
artist of to-day is right to regard him- 
self as the heir of the ages, and to use: 
his great inheritance as serves him 
best. He may not be able to give old 
forms and thoughts such rich and 
splendid new birth as Virgil gave to 
Homevr’s story and Keats gave to Spen- 
ser’s spirit, but if he have anything 
in him of the life and force of a true 
poet, he will not be overweighted or 
overpowered, but rather braced and 
strengthened by the memory of his 
masters. 

The whole play is written, as is quite 
natural, after the model of the great 
Greek plays, and Mr. Bridges has en- 
riched it with some choruses, which 
have the tone and temper of the Greek 
choruses. The metre is also brought 
nearer to Greek metre than the ordi- 
nary English lyrical metres are. Un- 
fortunately, it cannot be considered a 
quite unqualified success, although cer- 
tain rich musical effects are produced. 
The fact is that Mr. Bridges hardly 
possesses the passion or the flow of 
language which English ears demand in 
poetry which is to be sung. We know 
almost nothing of Greek music and too 
little of Greek pronunciation to be able 
to say exactly what effect the singing 
of an ode of Pindar or a chorus of 
Sophocles may have had ; but it is safe 
to say that their main charm for us 
does not lie in their music or their 
metre, but in the perfection of their 
structure, in the imaginative richness 
of their language, and, most of all, in 
their ‘noble and profound application 
of ideas to life.” It is in this direc- 
tion, though, of course, in a different 
degree, that the merit of the principal 
chorus in ‘‘ Achilles in Scyros’’? must 
be looked for. Mr. Bridges is-above 


mere prettiness, has something of his 
own to say, and, if his metrical effects 
are sometimes rough and inharmonious, 
his language is always pure and good, 




















as free from the taint of a fanciful 
affectation as from that of a prosaic 
meanness. Here are two stanzas of 
the chorus, which is a song of spring : 


And on the day of relenting she suddenly 
weareth 
Her budding crowns. 
morn, 
Is any song that compareth 
With the gaiety of birds that thrill the 
gladdened air 
In inexhaustible chorus 
To awake the sons of the soil 
With music more than in brilliant halls 
“sonorous 
(—It cannot compare —) 
Is fed to the ears of kings 
From the reeds and hired strings. 
For love maketh them glad ; 
And if a soul be sad, 
Or a heart oracle dumb, 
Here may it taste the promise of joy to 
come. 


O then, in the early 


For the earth knoweth the love which 
made her, 
The omnipotent one desire, 
Which burns at her heart like fire, 
And hath in gladness arrayed her. 
And man with the Maker shareth, 
Him also to rival the lands, 
To make a work with his hands 
And have his children adore it : 
The Creator smileth on him who is wise 
and dareth 
In understanding with pride : 
For God, where’er he hath builded, dwell- 
eth wide, 
And he careth, 
To set a task to the smallest atom, 
The law-abiding grains, 
That hearken each and rejoice : 
For he guideth the world as a horse with 
reins ; 
It obeyeth his voice, 
And lo! he hath set a beautiful end before 
it. 


It would not be hard to point out 
faults of detail here ; but I think it is 
impossible not to feel that the strength 
of the whole far outweighs the weak- 
ness of parts. And the task the poet 


sets himself is among the best that a 
poet can find: to take facts in nature 
which observation or science gives us, 
and so interpret their secret as to 
clothe the mystery of matter with a 
soul. 
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I will make only one more remark 
about * Achilles in Scyros ;”’ and that 
is this. If Mr. Bridges ever has any 
leisure time on his hands, he could do 
us all a great service by translating 
some Sophocles. If we are ever to 
have a satisfactory rendering of a 
Greek play, it must come from some 
one who can in the first place write 
poetry, which has not been the case 
with all the translators of Greek plays, 
and in the second place can avoid 
throwing a modern coloring over an- 
cient thought. Professor Jowett has 
given us Plato exactly as he would 
have been if English had been his na- 
tive tongue. All the peculiarities of 
the original which belonged to Plato 
are reproduced in the English, and all 
those which belonged generally to the 
Greek language disappear. The result 
is, perhaps, the best translation in the 
world, and, as Mr. Huxley said, it 
will make Plato an English classic. It 
would be even more difficult to make 
Sophocles an English classic ; but the 
fact of his being a poet does not seem 
to make it impossible, as Schlegel’s 
‘¢Shakespeare’’ appears to have be- 
come a German classic; and, in any 
case, will Mr. Bridges try ? 

The other volume, which is called 
‘¢Shorter Poems,’’ is more important 
and likely to reach a larger circle of 
readers than the ‘ Achilles.”? It con- 
tains perhaps nothing quite so fine as 
the best blank verse passages of the 
play ; but the poet is far more at home 
in it, and moves with far more ease 
and freedom. There are probably not 
many volumes of poetry which obtain 
a very wide circulation ; but so long as 
things remain as they are, it is certain 
that a volume of short pieces, inspired 
by love and nature, will find a larger 
public than a blank verse play, inspired 
by recollections of the classics. And 
this is confirmed by the fact that the 
**Shorter Poems” are already in their 
second edition. The two books have 
of course much in common. We are 
still in the same atmosphere, quiet, 
and chastened, and still; but here 
there is a little more air stirring, there 
is a little more variety and color in the 
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landscape. The poet’s imagination has 
a freer field, and he is now and then 
carried away by it into such verse as — 
Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on autumn eves, 
Who watched the broad moon rise 
Upon the scattered sheaves. 
or this — 
I have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents, 
verse which could not fail to arrest our 
attention if we found it in the pages of 
one of the two or three of our living 
poets whose reputations are already 
made, instead of in those of one who 
must look to the future to make his. 
And if Mr. Bridges does not often (as 
who does ?) attain to such complete 
felicity of expression as this, he very 
rarely falls below his own level, which 
is a high one. 

The chief subjects with which the 
poems in this volume deal are love and 
nature. The first book consists mainly 
of love-poems. They are always in- 
teresting, often musical and pretty, 
now and then really fine, but I do not 
think they show Mr. Bridges quite at 
his best. He has the quaint, fanciful 
way of looking at love so common in 
the days of ‘‘ Eliza and our James.” 
It is all pretty enough and pleasing 
enough, but we miss the deeper ear- 
nestness of passion, the greater inten- 
sity, which our later poets have taught 
us to look for. Here is a specimen : — 


I will not let thee go, 
The stars that crowd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 
I dare not let thee go. 


I will not let thee go, 
Have not the young flowers been content, 
Plucked ere their buds could blow, 
To sea] our sacrament ? 
I cannot let thee go. 


The note is pretty enough, but we 
seem to have heard it before. His 
treatment of nature is altogether more 
interesting. He has heard the voices 
of many or most of her great inter- 
preters, and caught something from 
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them, but his way of looking at her is 
after all his own. Wordsworth, Keats, 
Matthew Arnold, Walt Whitman, have 
all had their influence, and it is inter- 
esting to trace it. The poet whose in- 
fluence is conspicuously not there is 
Shelley. Shelley looked at nature as 
an elemental spirit, airy, intangible, 
and too often ‘‘pinnacled dim in the 
intense inane ;”’ and there is nothing 
of thisin Mr. Bridges. There is more 
of Wordsworth’s way, which was to 
look at nature as a human soul, suffer- 
ing from human sorrows and rejoicing 
in human joys; and of Keats, for 
whom nature was a fairy child, on 
whose beauty and strange, delightful 
ways it was his highest happiness to 
gaze ; and there are frequent traces of 
Matthew Arnold’s habit of trying to 
build up human patience and stoical 
resignation out of the unbroken calm 
and regularity of nature; and traces 
here and there of something which re- 
minds us of Walt Whitman’s way of 
treating the world as a sort of museum 
of dormant curiosities to be awakened 
into life and movement by the poet’s 
imagination. Whitman takes a very 
ordinary thing, and renders it a subject 
for poetic treatment by simply trying 
to realize it ; his mission was to reveal 
in a new way the latent poetry of the 
ordinary world. Mr. Bridges’ ‘+ Passer 
By ”’ treats the ship he is watching in 
just this very way, and to heighten the 
resemblance he has chosen to give his 
verse Whitman’s halting and uncouth 
movement, which may perhaps after all 
be an effort after a new music, more 
complex than the old, and too strange 
as yet to be fully heard by our unaccus- 
tomed ears : — 


I there before thee, in the country so well 
thou knowest 
Already arrived am inhaling the odorous 
air : 
I watch thee enter unerringly where thou 
goest 
And anchor queen of the strange ship- 
ping there, 
Thy sails for awning spread, thy masts 
bare : 
Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the 
snowcapped, grandest 
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Peak that is over the feathery palms 
more fair 
Than thou so upright, so stately, and still 
thou standest. 


It seems to me that here is exactly 
the same sort of power as Walt Whit- 
man shows, when he builds up his 
curious and often beautiful dreams 
while watching the ‘‘ cars’ or the man 
in the street. 

But this is a digression, for what I 
was speaking of was Mr. Bridges’ way 
of dealing with nature ; and among the 
poems of nature, the resemblance with 
Whitman must be looked for in pieces 
like ‘* London Snow,”’ where the de- 
tails of description are accumulated to 
heighten the idea of its whiteness and 
softness in a manner that is almost ex- 
actly Whitman’s. And it is a quality, 
which has its kinship to some of Whit- 
man’s most striking qualities, that is 
the special and distinctive thing about 
Mr. Bridges. He has seen things with 
his own eyes, in his own way, and 
sends them out touched and colored by 
his own imagination ; but that is only 
what every poet must do whose treat- 
ment of nature is to interest us, and 
the distinguishing mark of Mr. Bridges’ 
way of seeing her is that he has an eye 
as Whitman had for every detail. He 
has not Whitman’s largeness of imagi- 
nation, but he has far more delicacy 
and far more of that instinctive good 
sense which knows in a moment what 
is and what is not worth seeing and 
describing. He has, in fact, what 
Whitman had not always, perfect taste ; 
for 


Le goiit n’est rien qu’un bon sens délicat. 


And this wise use of detail is conspic- 
uous everywhere in these poems, what- 
ever the special tone of the moment 
may be. Take a poem, for instance, 
that makes us think of Wordsworth 
and his daisies and daffodils and small 
celandines, endowed with human pains 
and pleasures :— 


A poppy grows upon the shore, 
Bursts her twin cup in summer late : 
Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar, 
Her petals yellow, delicate. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LXXXIV. 
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Oft to her cousins turns her thought, 
In wonder if they care that she 

Is fed with spray for dew, and caught 
By every gale that sweeps the sea. 


She has no lovers like the red, 
That dances with the noble corn ; 

Her blossoms on the waves are shed, 
Where she stands shivering and forlorn. 
This is, every one feels it, quite per- 

fect in its own way, perfect in its fresh- 

ness of detail, perfect in its delicacy of 
language, perfect again in its musical 
motion, in its prettiness of fancy, in 
its simple truth. 

Or take a few verses from a piece in 
quite a different style, a style nearer 

Keats than Wordsworth : — 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous 
pine: 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand 
gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 
And pendant branches trail their foliage 
fine 
Upon his watery face. 


Swift from the sweltering pasturage he 
flows. 
His stream alert to seek the pleasant shade, 
Pictures his gentle purpose, as he goes 
Straight to the caverned pool his toil has 
made. 
His winter floods lay bare 
The stout roots in the air : 
His summer streams are cool, when they 
have played 
Among their fibrous hair. 


A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 
And hides it from the meadow, where in 
peace 
The lazy cows crunch many a scented 
flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees : 
And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote : 
And scented flag, and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat. 

This wants the perfection of the little 
piece last quoted, but it has the same 
wealth of detail and descriptive power 
coming out in a different way. The 
picture is complete and completely suc- 
cessful, and the poem seems to carry 
with it the lazy, silent atmosphere of 
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the river so dear to those who know it 
about Oxford, both above and below. 

But the defect of poems of this sort 
is their want of ambition. We ask 
something more of a poet in whom we 
have any real belief, something larger 
and bolder. No doubt we must not 
look for anything very large in a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Shorter Poems ;”’ but 
there are in it one or two poems more 
ambitious than those I have quoted ; 
and the best of them is the longest, an 
elegy which is called, with a halting 
awkwardness of expression,which clogs 
Mr. Bridges from time to time, ** Elegy 
on a lady whom grief for the death of 
her betrothed killed.”? I cannot quote 
it all, but a few verses will show that it 
is a really fine elegy, severe in tone as 
an elegy should be, but of a large and 
rich imagination. The idea that, as 
the bridegroom is already dead, the 
funeral of the bride becomes, for her, 
the truest and only possible wedding, 
is well worked out all through. I 
quote the first two verses and the 
last : — 


Assemble, all ye maidens at the door, 
And all ye loves, assemble ; far and wide 
Proclaim the bridal, that proclaimed before 
Has been deferred to this late eventide : 

For on this night the bride, 

The days of her betrothal over, 

Leaves the parental hearth forevermore ; 
To-night the bride goes forth to meet her 
lover. 


Reach down the wedding vesture that has 
lain 
Yet all unvisited, the silken gown : 
Bring out the bracelets and the golden 
chain 
Ber dearer friends provided: sere and 
rown 
Bring out the festal crown, 
And set it on her forehead lightly : 
Though it be withered twine no wreath 
again ; 
This only is the crown she can wear rightly. 


And thou, O lover, that art on the watch, 
Where, on the banks of the forgetful 


streams, 

The pale indifferent ghosts wander, and 
snatch 

The sweeter moments of their broken 
dreams, — 
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Thou, when the torchlight gleams, 
When thou shalt see the slow proces- 
sion, 
And when thy ears the fitful music catch, 
Rejoice! for thou art near to thy posses- 
sion. 


Style, the sense of what is beautiful 
and right in thought and language, is 
so rare a thing, that when we find it 
exhibited in such full measure as we 
find it here, the voice of criticism does 
well to be silent, and our best part is 
simply to rest and be thankful. 

With Mr. Bridges, it is clear, litera- 
ture is what it should be, an art pur- 
sued for no ulterior object, but rather, 
these splendid lines are proof enough 
of it, in obedience to an inner prompt- 
ing of nature which will not be resisted. 
It is a pleasure after reading a volume 
of poetry to have almost nothing but 
praise for it, even if, as here, the praise 
be of promise rather than of fulfilment. 
May we treat these two volumes as 
merely the first-fruits of Mr. Bridges’ 
poetic gift? He has shown by them 
that he possesses the divine afflatus 
which is like faith in the Christian, the 
moving principle of all the rest; but 
we are entitled, like the apostle, to ask 
him not to let it lie dead or dormant, 
but continually to show fourth his faith 
by his works. And if a suggestion 
might be made to him, it would be that 
he should let his imagination have 
freer rein. What he chiefly seems to 
need for the attainment of complete 
success is more life and flow and free- 
dom, a more absolute surrender to the 
mood of inspiration. His is as yet too 
cloistered a muse. He is of the same 
race as Gray and Matthew Arnold, hes- 
itating, fastidious, critical, critical most 
of all no doubt of himself. It is good 
to be so in an age of slipshod workman- 
ship, but it is not good to be so too 
much. The habit of self-criticism in 
art, as in life, too easily leads to sterility 
and inaction. That this may not be 
Mr. Bridges’ case will be the hope of 
all who have read these two little yvol- 
umes. Let him nurse his spark of the 
sacred flame, I would not say, lest it 
should die ; rather in order that it may 
rise up anew, larger, brighter, warmer, 














and this time seen not only by friends 
close at hand, but all around and from 
afar. J. C. BAILEY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

A STUDY FOR COLONEL NEWCOME. 

IT happens to some of us to have a 
personal and peculiar association with 
some incident, of more or less possible 
public interest, which makes us the 
proper reporter of it. Of such sort is 
my own connection with that one which 
lends its name to this paper. I alone 
can give original and first-hand witness 
touching “‘ A Study for Colonel New- 
come.”’ 

During many years I have from time 
to time been urged by Carthusian and 
other friends to commit my memories 
to writing, but I have tarried until now 
when Colonel Newcome has been a 
dear familiar friend of the English- 
speaking races for well-nigh forty years, 
and the brain which conceived him has 
been dormant for thirty. At this pres- 
ent I have been stimulated to the ef- 
fort by a letter received a few days 
back from a Scottish gentleman to 
whom I had in a journey of business 
imparted my little tale, and who has 
written : — 

The ‘‘genesis’’ of Thackeray’s idea of 

Colonel Newcome, ‘* Old Codd Colonel,’’ is 
far more interesting to most people, I 
should think, than that of Gladstone’s idea 
of Home Rule, and as no one can tell it so 
well as you can, I hope you will embrace 
an early opportunity of doing so. 
These lines, immediately followed by 
days of heat which drove me from my 
study to seek occupation which I could 
undertake apart from books patule sub 
teymine fagi, are answerable for this 
little narration, which I desire by the 
favor of an indulgent editor to lay be- 
fore a public to whom Thackeray is 
still dear. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to pref- 
ace my special anecdote —my piéce de 
résistance — with a short record of my 
acquaintance with the great writer 
whom Becky Sharp and other inhab- 
itants of Vanity Fair first introduced to 
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fame, but whose most beautiful crea- 
tion beyond all doubt is Colonel New- 
come. 

I first heard the name of Thackeray 
in 1848 from the lips of my uncle, a 
gallant colonel of engincers, who had 
married a first cousin and old playmate 
of W. M. T.’s, and who was then living 
at Little Holland House, Kensington, 
not far from Thackeray’s home in 
Young Street. I remember that the 
name sounded to me queer, not to say 
ugly ; nor can I now account it musical, 
although many happy associations have 
clothed it with abundant charms. 

** Pendennis”? was at that time ap- 
pearing month by month in its yellow 
covers, and I recollect telling one of 
my schoolfellows at Charterhouse (what 
I had heard my uncle say) that Thack- 
eray valued himself more on his draw- 
ings than on his letterpress, which 
brought out the expression, ‘Ah, 
there he’s wrong! ”’ 

Other members of my own family 
knew Thackeray before I did. My 
eldest brother used to meet him at 
Little Holland House and go to him in 
Young Street. He had always been 
delicate, and died of phthisis at Bromp- 
ton July 13, 1850, active mischief hay- 
ing been set up from his having got 
drenched out hunting in Leicestershire 
in November, 1849, and gone on in his 
wet clothes. I recognize from the 
charming volume of his letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield that Thackeray visited my 
brother on the 25th of February. Un- 
der date the 26th of February, 1850, he 
writes : — 

Yesterday, after writing for three hours 
or so, what did I go out for to see? First 
the Miss Jinglebys, looking very fresh and 
pretty ; you see we have consolations ; then 
a poor fellow dying of consumption. He 
talked as they all do, with a jaunty, lively 
manner, as if he should recover ; his sister 
sat with us looking very wistfully at him 
as he talked on about hunting, and how he 
had got his cold by falling with his horse in 
a brook, and how he should get better by 
going to St. Leonards ; and I said of course 
he would, and his sister looked at him very 
hard.} 


1 Letters of W. M. Thackeray, p. 103. 
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My own first sight of the great 
author was at Tunbridge Wells, about 
April, 1852, when I was recruiting after 
a serious school illness at the house of 
my aunt already alluded to, then be- 
come a widow. 

Thackeray made his appearance at 
breakfast, and on entering put his 
hands together to indicate that he had 
seen us through the window at family 
prayer. He stayed literally the whole 
day, not leaving until after supper, 
though he vanished awhile after early 
dinner for a smoke. 

In the drawing-room during both 
morning and afternoon he was talking 
delightfully with my aunt and her sis- 
ter, Miss Shakespear, occupied most of 
the time in making pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, for which he had brought the 
requisite materials — a drawing-pad and 
colored inks as well as black in a capa- 
cious side-pocket. 

I have in my possession the first 
sketch of that morning—of a youth 
telling the old, old story to a young girl 
resting her pitcher at a well, with a 
rather doubtful dog for witness, and a 
pretty gabled house in the background. 
Several other sketches followed this 
one ; two, I think, representing scenes 
connected with ‘* Esmond ’’—the one 
(unless my memory ill serves me) of a 
bridal pair in a state coach of the time 
of Queen Anne ; the other, a scene in 
a theatre. These are still, I believe, in 
the hands in which Thackeray placed 
them that day, those of his cousin, 
Selina Shakespear. 

He told us, I remember, of his forth- 
coming work, “‘ Esmond,” and said, 
“You'll find it dull, but it’s founded 
upon family papers’?—for General 
Richmond Webb, one of Marlbor- 
ough’s generals, has a place in the 
Thackeray pedigree. I do not think 
that any of us have found ‘* Esmond” 
“oat” 

I remember also that he spoke of 
Dickens (no doubt, in answer to some 
question) and said, ‘“* He can’t forgive 
me for my success with ‘ Vanity Fair ;’ 
as if there were not room in the world 
for both of us!” 

I can never forget that day, which 





left upon my mind a deep impression 
of the tenderness of the man exhibited 
especially towards his old playmate 
(still in the thirties) in her widow’s 
weeds, and his charming courtesy to 
girl and womankind. 

I think I may be permitted here to 
quote a letter which Thackeray wrote 
when my uncle died, which seems to 
me of great beauty. It was addressed 
to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the 
late General Sir John Low, K.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., of Clatto (afterwards the wife 
of Sir John Theophilus Metcalfe, Baro- 
net). She was living with my uncle 
and aunt (who were hers also), her 
parents being in India, and had com- 
municated to Thackeray the sad tidings. 
My cousin, who has the good fortune 
to possess the original, has kindly 
made for me the copy which I now 
transcribe : — 

Kensington : Dec. 31, 1849. 

My dear Charlotte, — There is no answer 
to such an afflicting letter as yours —for 
who can offer any consolation to a tender 
and devoted wife bereaved of her greatest 
earthly treasure? I think we have scarce 
a right even to offer condolence. May God 
Almighty help and comfort your dear aunt 
under her calamity. The pang which 
makes the parting with such a man, so up- 
right, so honest,.so pure-minded, so tender- 
hearted, inexpressibly bitter to the woman 
who has possessed his entire confidence 
and affection (and knows his goodness in- 
finitely better than we) must yet after the 
first keenness yield to thoughts more com- 
forting. Where can a good and pious man 
be better than in the presence of God? 
away from ill and temptation and care, and 
secure of reward. What a comfort to think 
that he, who was so good and so faithful 
here, must be called away to dwell among 
the good and just forever ? 

There never seems to me to be any cause 
for grief at the thought of a good man 
dying, beyond the sorrow for those who 
survive him, and trusting in God’s mercy 
and wisdom, infinite here and everywhere, 
await the day when they too shall be called 
away. 

Good-bye, my dear Charlotte, write to 
me if I can be of any service, and believe 
me always, 

Affectionately yours, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 

I do not suppose that I'saw Thack- 
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with a rather younger academic, who 


eray again until he came to Charter- 
house (to our great delight) in the 
summer quarter of 1853, and gave us, 
in the Governor’s Room (the beauti- 
ful old withdrawing-room of Howard 
House), a lecture upon humor and 
charity. I cannot, of course, recall 
the particulars of that lecture, but he 
spoke in it of Addison and Steele, Ar- 
cades ambo, Carthusians both, and, I 
think, complained of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, who never spoke of 
a child except once to curse it for hay- 
ing the measles and keeping him from 
its lady mother. 

Certainly I remember that he spoke 
in high praise of Dickens’s character- 
istic work, and told how one of his girls 
had said to him, ‘‘ Papa, why don’t you 
write something like ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by ’??”? to which he had replied, ** My 
dear, I can’t.”’ He afterwards read to 
us that charming paper ‘** The Curate’s 
Walk’’ (to be found in his ‘* Miscella- 
nies’), and ended by saying, with a 
characteristic gesture, ‘‘ They call the 
man who wrote that a cynic!” 

I remember Thackeray coming to see 
me at Charterhouse twice during my 
schoolboy days, and I think the first of 
those visits was in the summer of 
1854; but I am approaching the pe- 
riod of Colonel Newcome’s ‘ genesis,” 
which is the raison d’étre of my contri- 
bution. 

Whatever Thackeray’s first concep- 
tion of Colonel Newcome and his ca- 
reer may have been, there is no doubt 
that he largely wrote his serial stories 
from hand to mouth. The unfinished 
story of ** Denis Duval,’’ with its sad 
last posthumous number of notes and 
preparations — most industrious prepa- 
rations —told its own tale. Probably 
the author developed his first concep- 
tions, as the inspiration came, while 
the monthly instalments were in proc- 
ess of incubation. Certainly he filled 
in the outlines, and gave them (what I 
may call) local coloring from his sur- 
roundings. 

A friend of mine, an ardent admirer 
of our author, once told me of a journey 
from Cambridge to London, which he 
took in the Pendennis era in company 
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had been revisiting his Cambridge 
chums after a first year of town life. 
The two men had ensconced them- 
selves in a first-class carriage, when 
Thackeray entered it. All the way to 
town the younger man rattled on of 
men and things, evidently to Thack- 
eray’s great amusement ; and when the 
journey was ended, my friend, who had 
recognized their fellow-traveller, said 
to his pal, ‘*Do you know who that 
was? It was Thackeray, and you’ll 
appear in the next number of ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ ” * which,” says my informant 
R. W., ‘* actually came to pass, as you 
will see by referring to chap. xvii.” 
Referring to that chapter, which bears 
the heading ‘‘ Alma Mater,’’ I read : — 


Coming back a few weeks since from a 
brief visit to the old university of Oxbridge, 
where my friend Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
passed some period of his life, I made the 
journey on the railroad by the side of a 
young fellow at present a student of St. 
Boniface. He had got an exeat somehow, 
and was bent on a day’s lark in London ; 
he never stopped rattling and talking from 
the commencement of the journey until its 
close (which was a great deal too soon for 
me, for I never was tired of listening to the 
honest young fellow’s jokes and cheery 
laughter) ; and when we arrived at the ter- 
minus nothing would satisfy him but a 
hansom cab, so that he might get into town 
the quicker, and plunge into the pleasures 
awaiting him there. Away the young lad 
went whirling, with joy lighting up his 
honest face ; and as for the reader’s humble 
servant, having but a small carpet-bag, I 
got up on the outside of an omnibus. 


I remember reading, with something 
of indignation, Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
strictures upon Thackeray’s—shall I 
say unsteadiness ?— perhaps I should 
rather say dilatoriness and unsyste- 
matic behavior as an author. Mr. 
Trollope -valued himself upon writing 
precisely so many pages of precisely so 
many words day by day, while Thack- 
eray probably could only write at his 
proper level when the humor came, or 
else under the pressure of urgency, 
when a publisher was becoming clam- 
orous for ** copy.’”? Anywise, for Trol- 
lope to lecture, or to hold up his own 
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bright example to Thackeray, seems to 
me like a superior sign-painter lectur- 
ing or prescribing journeyman’s hours 
to Sir Joshua. 

But whatever Thackeray may have 
predetermined touching the history of 
the Newcomes, the 12th of December, 
1854, was a day upon which he made an 
important announcement. That date 
marks for me also a Cressd@ dies nota, 
for upon it I had the good fortune to 
speak at Charterhouse the annual ora- 
tion, in praise of our good founder 
Thomas Sutton, and to receive in my 
cap, by way of reward, no less a sum 
than 1957. Would that my more recent 
rostrum and my orations ‘ in the vulgar 
tongue ”’ might occasionally bring a rec- 
ompeunse after that sort ! 

How well 1 remember, after all but 
forty years, those sounding periods ; 
**Oratori vestro quae anno jam pre- 
terito evenerunt reputanti,’’ etc. How 
well I remember having to learn and 
then unlearn and revise a bit about 
my schoolfellow, Sir William Norris 
Young, of the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 
being shot at the Alma while giving a 
cup of water to a wounded Russian. 
He died, dear fellow, as a Carthusian 
should, with his face to the foe, but the 
cup of water was a myth. I had also 
to unlearn ‘ Quis, ipsi Sebastopoli 
capta nuperrime atque eversa, non ex- 
ultavit ?’? when the report of the fail 
of Sebastopol turned out to be a lying 
rumor; and the best of masters — let 
me write with reverence and affection 
the name of Edward Elder (‘‘ my friend 
Dr. Senior,’’ of the Newcomes !) — had 
to construct another sentence to de- 
scribe the bloody valor of Inkermann. 
Well, on that day (as he was wont to 
do from time to time on Founder’s Day) 
to Domus Carthusiana came Thackeray 
—to chapel, oration, and dinner, for 
love of those who were of kindred to 
me and to him; and as litera scripta 
manet it gave me much pleasure to re- 
ceive only last year from his cousin, 
Miss Selina Shakespear, a scrap of a 
note in which he has written: * To- 
morrow is young Irvine’s oration at 


1 Chap. xlii. 
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Charterhouse, to which I am engaged.” 
During the evening Thackeray spoke, 
avowing after his manner that the pros- 
pect of aspeech had hindered his diges- 
tion and spoilt his dinner ; and before 
leaving the table he said to some about 
him, ‘‘ I shall put all this in my book.” 

Thackeray was fond of alluding play- 
fully to his works which were in course 
of gestation. I can remember at a 
later Founder’s Day, when “ Philip” 
was on the stocks, that he said in his 
speech, in tones of mock terribleness, 
‘**T can tell my friend Dr. Stone that he 
will find in it the portrait of a doctor 
that will make him tremble ! ” 

Though I spoke the oration in De- 
cember, 1854, I did not leave Charter- 
house to proceed to Oxford until May 
of the following year, 1855 ; and it was 
on either Tuesday, the 3rd of April, or 
Wednesday, the 4th of April, that 
Thackeray came to see me. It was in 
the week preceding Easter, which fell 
that year on April 8, and Iam able to 
fix the precise date within twenty-four 
hours because the day was notable as 
sharing alone with that of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral the distinction of 
being a whole holiday during my nine 
years’ -school course. The cause of 
this was asad one —the sudden death 
(though after much suffering which 
could only have one event) of Oliver 
Walford, popularly known as “Old 
Ver,’’ the second master of the school. 

When I met Thackeray at the door 
leading into Gownboys’ Quad, he said, 
‘* How d’ye do ? I want you to take me 
over the place,” of which he knew 
every stock and stone. Immediately 
afterwards he said, “I say, do you 
know any of the old Codds ?’? —a cor- 
ruption, I believe, of Codger, and (as 
all Carthusians know) a colloquial term 
for the Poor Brothers of the Charter- 
house ; then he added, with a dig in 
my ribs, ‘* Colonel Newcome is going to 
be a Codd.”’ 

My acquaintance with the Codds was 
very limited ; I knew ‘‘ Codd Larky,” an 
evergreen of the name of Miller, who 
remained “ larky ” to quite an advanced 
age, long after my schooldays and my 
Justrum of mastership were over. 




















I knew also Captain Light, an old 
officer of fine profile and a grand 
‘‘frosty pow,’? who had served her 
Majesty and her royal predecessors in 
an infantry regiment, and had lost his 
sight (so he told us) from the glare of 
the rock of Gibraltar. Blindness had 
brought him to seek the shelter of 
Thomas Sutton’s Hospital, where he 
lived with the respect of old and young, 
tended lovingly through all the hours 
of daylight by his daughter, Miss 
Light, who retired to some lodging 
hard by when bedtime came. 

To the quarters of this good old gen- 
tileman I led Thackeray, and after 
knocking I entered and remember say- 
ing, ‘“‘How d’ye do, Miss Light? I 
have brought Mr. Thackeray, the au- 
thor, to see you and the captain,’”’ and 
then blushing to the roots of my hair, 
for I was a shy and self-conscious boy, 
and remembered to have heard that 
my friend had a particular objection to 
being designated *‘ Mr. Thackeray, the 
author.”? Thackeray then sat down 
and talked very pleasantly with the old 
captain and his daughter—ever and 
anon lapsing into reverie when ‘ the 
colonel’? and Ethel we may be sure 
took their places with him, and then 
rousing himself to talk courteously 
again. At last we took our leave ; and 
I remember telling Thackeray, after we 
had left the room, that Captain Light 
had served at the Siege of Gibraltar, 
when he replied quietly, ** No, he could 
hardly have done that,’’ as of course 
he could not, seeing that that event 
belongs to the years of grace 1779-82. 

When the fact became known that 
“¢ Colonel Newcome was to be a Codd,” 
and that Thackeray had been making 
‘*a study” for his character, it may 
be that there was a shade of jealousy 
abroad in Codd-land. My friend Codd 
Larky told me that I had taken him to 
the wrong man, and that he should 
have gone to Captain Nicholson, an old 
Guardsman, who may of course have 
been a more interesting personage ; 
but simply I did not know him. Any- 
way, I am glad to have been instru- 
mental in giving my old friend Captain 
Light and his good daughter the pleas- 
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ure of feeling that the immortal colonel 
was sketched from him. The grand 
qualities and sweet simplicities of 
Thomas Newcome may have been 
drawn (as one has heard) after Thack- 
eray’s stepfather, Major Carmichael 
Smyth, but at least my old friend 
served the great artist’s purpose at one 
stage of the working out of his sublime 
creation ; and the resemblance of the 
model to the wrought-out conception 
has, I apprehend, never been strongly 
pressed, either in literature or in art. 

Having given this brief account of 
*“*A Study for Colonel Newcome,” I 
trust that I may be permitted to show 
how exquisitely Thackeray carried out 
his promise of Founder’s Day, “I shall 
put all this in my book,”’ by quoting at 
length from chapter xxxvii., which 
bears the title of ‘‘ Founder’s Day at 
Grey Friars,’’ simply premising that 
the ‘*1”’ of the narrative is Arthur 
Pendennis, Esq., the ‘‘ editor’’ of the 
‘‘memoirs of a most respectable fam- 
ily ;”? that the order of the Founder’s 
Day functions is inverted — for chapel 
at 4 P.M. preceded the oration; and 
that our author, curiously enough, has 
quoted the Bible version of Psalm 
XXXVii., instead of that which would, of 
course, be used in the chapel service. 

Mention has been made once or twice in 
the course of this history of the Grey Friars 
school, — where the Colonel and Clive and 
I had been brought up, — an ancient foun- 
dation of the time of James LI., still subsist- 
ing in the heart of London city. The 
death-day of the founder of the place is 
still kept solemnly by Cistercians. In their 
chapel, where assemble the boys of the 
school, and the fourscore old men of the 
hospital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge 
edifice, emblazoned with heraldic decora- 
tions and clumsy carved allegories. There 
is an old Hall, a beautiful specimen of the 
architecture of James’s time —an old Hall ? 
many old halls ; old staircases, old passages, 
old chambers decorated with old portraits, 
walking in the midst of which we walk, as 
it were, in the early seventeenth century. 
To others than Cistercians, Grey Friars is 
a dreary place possibly. Nevertheless, the 
pupils educated there love to revisit it ; and 
the oldest of us grow young again for an 
hour or two as we come back into those 
scenes of childhood. 
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The custom of the school is, that on the 
12th of December, the Founder’s Day, the 
head gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration, 
in praise Fundatoris Nostri, and upon 
other subjects ; and a goodly company of 
old Cistercians is generally brought together 
to attend this oration ; after which we go to 
chapel and hear a sermon, after which we 
adjourn to a great dinner, where old con- 
disciples meet, old toasts are given, and 
speeches are made. Before marching from 
the oration-hall to chapel, the stewards of 
the day’s dinner, according to old-fashioned 
rite, have wands put into their hands, walk 
to church at the head of the procession, 
and sit there in places of honor. The boys 
are already in their seats, with smug fresh 
faces, and shining white collars; the old 
black-gowned pensioners are on their 
benches, the chapel is lighted, and Found- 
er’s Tomb, with its grotesque carvings, 
monsters, heraldries, darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and 
lights. There he lies, Fundator Noster, in 
his ruff and gown, awaiting the great Ex- 
amination Day. We oldsters, be we ever 
so old, become boys again as we look at 
that familiar old tomb, and think how the 
seats are altered since we were here, and 
how the doctor—not the present doctor, 
the doctor of our time — used to sit yonder, 
and his awful eye used to frighten us shud- 
dering boys, on whom it lighted ; and how 
the boy next us would kick our shins during 
service time, and how the monitor would 
‘eane us afterwards because our shins were 
kicked. Yonder sit forty cherry-cheeked 
boys, thinking about home and holidays 
to-morrow. Yonder sit some threescore 
old gentlemen pensioners of the Hospital, 
listening to the prayers and the psalms. 
You hear them coughing feebly in the 
twilight, — the old reverend blackgowns. 
Is Codd Ajax alive? you wonder—the 
Cistercian lads called these old gentlemen 
Codds, I know not wherefore—I know not 





wherefore —but is old Codd Ajax alive I| 
wonder, or Codd Soldier ? or kind old Codd | 
Gentleman, or has the grave closed over 
them? A plenty of candles lights up this | 
chapel, and this scene of age and youth, and | 
early memories, and pompous death. How | 
solemn the well-remembered prayers are, 
here uttered again in the place where in 
childhood we used to hear them! How 


. . | 
beautiful and decorous the rite ; how noble 
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arches! The service for Founder’s Day is 
a special one ; one of the psalms selected 
being the thirty-seventh, and we hear : — 

23. The steps of a good man are ordered by the 
Lord, and he delighteth in his way. 

24, Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast 
down, for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand, 

25. I have been young and now am old, yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging their bread. 

As we came to this verse, I chanced to look 
up from my book towards the swarm of 
black-coated pensioners ; and amongst them 
— amongst them — sate Thomas Newcome. 

His dear old head was bent down over 
his prayer-book ; there was no mistaking 
him. He wore the black gown of the pen- 
sioners of the Hospital of Grey Friars. 
His Order of the Bath was on his breast. 
He stood there amongst the Poor Brethren, 
uttering the responses to the psalm. The 
steps of this good man had been ordered 
hither by Heaven’s decree : to this alms- 
house! Here it was ordained that a life 
all love, and kindness, and honor, should 
end! I heard no more of prayers, and 
psalms, and sermon, after that. How 
dared I to be in a place of mark, and he, he 
yonder among the poor? Oh, pardon, you 
noble soul! I ask forgiveness of you for 
being of a world that has so treated you — 
you my better, you the honest, and gentle, 
and good! I thought the service would 
never end, or the organist’s voluntaries, or 
the preacher’s homily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at 
length, and I waited in the ante-chapel 
until the pensioners took their turn to quit 
it. My dear dear old friend! Iran to him 
with a warmth and eagerness of recognition. 
which no doubt showed themselves in my 
face and accents as my heart was moved at 
the sight of him. His own wan face 
flushed up when he saw me, and his hand 
shook in mine. ‘‘I have found a home, 
Arthur,”’ said he. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, 
before I went to India, when we came to 
see the old Grey Friars, and visited Captain 
Scarsdale in his room ?—a Poor Brother 
like me—an old Peninsular man. Scars- 
dale is gone now, sir, and is where ‘the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest ;’ and I thought then, when we 
saw him — here would be a place for an old 
fellow when his career is over, to hang his 
sword up ; to humble his soul, and to wait 
thankfully for the end, Arthur. My good 


the ancient words of the supplications which | friend Lord H., who is a Cistercian like 
the priest utters, and to which generations | ourselves, and has just been appointed a 


of fresh children and troops of bygone | 


seniors have cried Amen! under these 


governor, gave me his first nomination. 
Don’t be agitated, Arthur my boy, I am 
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very happy. I have good quarters, good 
food, good light and fire, and good friends ; 
blessed be God ! my dear kind young friend 
—my boy’s friend, you have always been 
so, sir; and I take it uncommonly kind of 
you, and I thank God for you, sir. Why, 
sir, I am as happy as the day is long.” 
He uttered words to this effect as we walked 
through the courts of the building towards 
his room, which in truth I found neat and 
comfortable, with a brisk fire crackling on 
the hearth ; a little tea-table laid out, a 
Bible and spectacles by the side of it, and 
over the mantelpiece a drawing of his 
grandson by Clive. 

You may come and see me here, sir, 
whenever you like, and so may your dear 
wife and little ones, tell Laura with my 
love; but you must not stay now. You 
must go back to your dinner.’”’ In vain I 
pleaded that I had no stomach forit. He 
gave me a look, which seemed to say he 
desired to be alone, and I had to respect 
that order and leave him. 


Those who would make or would 
refresh acquaintance with some of the 
most beautiful and pathetic writing in 
our language, should read in chapter 
xlii. of the good man’s last days, and 
how, as the chapel bell ceased tolling for 
evening prayer, Codd Colonel ‘lifted 
his head a little and quickly said, * Ad- 
sum’’’ (“the word we used at school 
when names were called ’’) and * stood 
in the presence of the Master.” 

And now as I began this paper by 
mentioning some occasions upon which 
it was my good fortune to meet Thack- 
eray, I hope I may be permitted to 
carry on these slight reminiscences to 
the close. 

I remember meeting him at Oxford 
(probably in 1857) in the rooms of his 
cousin St. John Thackeray (afterwards 
my brother-in-law), and I think he 
came to see me in my rooms at Christ 
Church. I also met him at a large 
breakfast party in the Common Room 
of Lincoln College, at which Mr. Mark 
Pattison (afterwards rector) was pres- 
ent, and F. Metcalfe (the ‘* Oxonian in 
Norway ’’), Fowler (now president of 
Corpus), Merry (now rector of Lin- 
coln), and St. John Thackeray ; and I 
fancy Mr. John Morley was, like my- 
self, among the juniors. I remember 





also going with him to Merton Library, 
a quaint old fourteenth-century build- 
ing, which with its treasures gave him 
much pleasure. 

I was never at his house in Young 
Street, Kensington, but somewhere in 
the middle of the fifties he moved his 
household gods to Onslow Square, and 
so became a near neighbor to us, who 
lived in Thurloe Place. The families 
became intimate. He liked my mother, 
and encouraged his daughters to ask 
her counsel when they desired it, and 
my eldest sister became on terms of 
affectionate and lasting friendship, espe- 
cially with Thackeray’s eldest daugh- 
ter, who will, I trust, pardon me for 
quoting a few of the kind words which 
she wrote to me after my sister’s death 
two years ago : — 


My dear dear old friend and companion 
whom my father always used to praise and 
to care for so much. .. . It seems to me 
like one more bit of home gone from here 
to the great Home of all. 


My youngest sister also married, in 
1860, Mr. St. John Thackeray, eldest 
son of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Uncle Frank,’’ 
who wrote a life of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, a review of which may be 
found in ‘* Macaulay’s Essays.”’ 

Thackeray was at this time of notable 
and striking presence. His hair was 
picturesque, wavy, and truly silvern 
(not simply white), and his full face 
was handsome in spite of the blemish 
caused by his fight with George Stovin 
Venables in Carthusian days. 

The Thackeray portraits with which 
I am familiar prove his right to inherit 
good looks from his father’s house, as 
assuredly also from his mother, a 
Becher, who was a stately and beautiful 
old lady, and looked every inch like a 
great man’s mother. At that time he 
very closely resembled the earlier por- 
trait by his friend Mr. Samuel Law- 
rence, the print of which was published 
by Messrs. Smith & Elder in 1853. I 
remember so well the attitude which 
the artist has caught with the chin 
thrust forward and upward. 

In Lawrence’s later portrait, which 
represents him reading, the eyes, I 
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think, have a weary look, and the pic- 
ture, though a true one, represents a 
period of decline. It is a fancy, I be- 
lieve, of some devout souls that we 
shall see our dear ones in the better 
land as they were (or might have been) 
at the age of thirty-three ; the time of 
life at which our Lord took our human 
nature glorified to Heaven.! 

However this may be, we certainly 
like to remember our friends at their 
best, soI have set up in my home, as 
my memorial of the great man, Law- 
rence’s earlier portrait. 

For several years from 1857 I used 
not infrequently when at my mother’s 
io look in at Onslow Square on Sunday 
afternoon, and generally found Mr. 
Thackeray enjoying an after-lunch ci- 
gar. I also remember his dining with 
us in Brooke Hall, the masters’ Com- 
mon Room at Charterhouse, after I 
joined the staff there in 1859, and on 
one of these occasions we retired after 
dinner and chapel to the head master’s 
house, when the head master (Canon 
Elwyn, the present master of the hos- 
pital) produced the ‘*‘ Green Book,’’ so 
that Thackeray might con over the 
names of his school contemporaries. 
When he came to his own name, what 
should he find recorded after ‘ Trin. 
Coll. Camb.”’ in the column assigned 
to subsequent careers ? Not author of 
“Vanity Fair,” ‘** Pendennis,” etc., 
but simply ‘‘ Sub-editor of the Globe !” 
At this, Thackeray professed the great- 
est indignation, ‘* Besides, I never was 
sub-editor of the Globe,” he cried, ** I 
wrote for the Globe, but I never was 
sub-editor.”” I need hardly say that 
the faulty record was erased, and a 
worthier was entered in its place.? 

1 Since writing this, I have traced the thought to 
the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin’s ‘* Foundations 
of the Creed,” 2nd edit., p. 393, where he quotes 
(acknowledging its beauty, but without adopting 
this conception) the words of Martensen (Christian 
Dogmaties) to this effect, Martensen says that 
this view was ‘adopted in the Middle Ages, and 
put forth especially by Thomas Aquinas,” 

2 I learn from the present head master, Dr. Haig 
Brown, that the actual record which Thackeray 
found was: ‘ Michel (sic) Angelo Titmarsh, Sub- 
Editor of the Globe.” The latter statement was 
erased by Mr. Elwyn, and there is now added 


“‘Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘The Newcomes,’ etc., 
died Christmas eve, 1863,’ 
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Upon the completion of Thackeray’s 
new house at Palace Green I was in- 
vited to the house-warming. The cards 
of invitation were for ‘“‘W. Empty 
House”? denoting at once its unfur- 
nished state and the initials of the 
owner), and the bill proclaimed the 
fare to be our host’s play of ‘The 
Wolves and the Lamb,” to be followed 
by a farce entitled ‘*A Desperate 
Game,”? by J. Maddison Morton, the 
author of ‘* Box and Cox,’’ who, curi- 
ously enough, ended his days as a 
Charterhouse Codd.* I see in the play- 
bill that Mr. Thackeray is announced 
as ‘Mr, Bonnington,” but in fact he 
only appeared upon the stage, with a 
cigar, just before the fall of the curtain 
to say ** Bless you, my children.” 

I cannot remember being more than 
once or twice besides at Palace Green, 
but I met Thackeray more than once at 
the Garrick Club, to which an uncle of 
mine used to invite me, and several 
times at Evans’s—that wholesome 
smoky supper haunt where, unlike the 
Cave of Harmony from which Colonel 
Newcome hastily withdrew young Clive 
in anger and disgust, there was nothing 
to transgress the debita pueris reverentia, 
and to which old Paddy Green sturdily 
refused, as he expressed it, ‘to admit 
the crinoline.”” In whatever company 
one met him, he was invariably kind 
and friendly, and I am sure his heart 
always opened towards the young. 
Once more I met him, in March, 1863, 
at Messrs. Smith & Elder’s in Pall 
Mall, whither I went by the kindness 
of my friend the late Mr. H. S. King, 
to see the Princess of Wales make her 
entrance into London, and (fitly, may I 
say ?) he kept his last Founder’s Day 
with us at Charterhouse on the 12th of 
December, within a fortnight of his 

3 I think I can recall correctly some lines which 
were spoken at his final benefit at the Haymarket 


(?) Theatre, and of which I have a copy some- 
where : — 
“ Farewell, old friend, but not good-bye, 
True friendship faileth never, 
Tho’ you to cloistered haunts must hie, 
While we work on as ever, 


“* And when at last you end the play, 
And face the life eternal, 

You’ll meekly bow your head and say 

Your ‘ Adsum’ with the Colonel.” 

















death, his old friend John Leech being 
one of the stewards of the day. Though 
he was then looking very weary, and 
anticipating, I think, recourse to a 


The Bad Penny. 





small surgical operation, none could | 


have expected the loss which made the 
Christmas of 1863 so sad a one to thou- 
sands in England and beyond it. 

Found dead in his bed upon the 
morning of Christmas eve, with his 
arms stretched above his head as was 
his way when very weary—so I am 
sure I heard or read at the time — it 
was the newspapers of Christmas morn- 
ing that told the sad tale to the world. 

The bed upon which he died was 
given by his daughters to Charter- 
house. I remember receiving it — for 
I was then the master in charge of the 
Foundation Scholars — and to the head 
gownboy and his successors was ac- 
corded the honor of lying upon that 
historic bed, which bore at his head 
the following inscription from the pen 
of the master, Archdeacon Haie :— 

Hoc lecto recumbens 
Obdormivit in Christo 
GULIELMUS MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
ix Kal. Janvar : an. MDCCCLXIV. 
Schole Carthusiane quondam discipulus 

Matura ztate hujusce loci amantissimus 

uti testantur ejus scripta 
per orbem terrarum divulgata. 
Vixit annos LII. 

Was I not justified in saying, when 
making memorial of our great alumni 
in the notes to a Founder’s Day sermon 
[1872] :? ‘* But surely Thackeray must 
be held the prince of Carthusians, see- 
ing that he has illustrated in his works 
every part of our house’’?? He loved 
what was worth loving, and scorned 
meanness and wrong. Requiescat in 
pace. JOHN W. IRVINE. 

1 Brethren and Companions. A sermon preached 
in the chapel of the Charterhouse on Founder’s 


Day, Dec. 12, 1872, by John W. Irvine, M.A, Lon- 
don : Henry S. King & Co, 1873. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE BAD PENNY. 
On pardonne tant que 1’on aime, 
His parents, denizens of pompous 
prosperous Bloomsbury, 


and decree 


‘sober, and in middle life. 
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him for Eton from his cradle. Mer- 
chant Taylors’ was good enough for 
his father, who has been a business 
man all his life, is still redolent of the 
City from which he has retired, honest, 
But Dick 
must go to Eton. Of course, says the 
mother. What is the use of having 
money if one doesn’t spend it on Dick ? 
So he goes through a course of govern- 
esses, tutors, and preparatory schools 
—a varied course, because none of 
them will keep him more than three 
months at the most. It is not so much 
that he is idle, though he is very idle ; 
it is not so much that he is stupid, for 
he has some cunning amid his dulness ; 
but he is bad—that is what one of 
his masters says of him. Bloomsbury 
Square has never liked that master — 
always knew there was something fishy 
about that man. When Mrs. Blooms- 
bury hears that he has eloped with a 
housemaid, that is just exactly what 
she would have expected of him —so 
unjust, and so prejudiced against Dick. 
The Penny is one of those infinitely- 
to-be-pitied people who are always ex- 
citing prejudice in others. There is 
a prejudice against him at Eton—a 
dreadful prejudice, which finally grows 
so strong that the authorities decide 
that the only way to remove it is to 
remove him. He is, therefore, re- 
moved, 

He comes back to Bloomsbury Square 
with a bluster. Eton, he says, is a 
beastly hole — not fit for a gentleman. 
His mother tries to be fair, to hear 
both sides of the case, to believe that 
Dick has —in some very minor degree, 
of course —erred as well as the mas- 
ters; but she cannot. It is to be 
thought that she is as just as most 
women, but to believe anything against 
her boy is not to be expected of her — 
it is impossible. 

Dick is removed to a private tutor’s. 
His father says that private coaching is 
the very thing for a young man — beats 
Eton hollow. When Dick’s letters ar- 
rive — they are letters which, in point 
of spelling and composition, would dis- 
grace a kitchen-maid — his face reddens 
with pride. He puts them all away to- 
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gether, in a desk where he keeps other 
sacred possessions. 

One fine morning Dick turns up again 
unexpectedly in Bloomsbury Square. 
The tutor, he finds, is such a beastly 
cad ; he has, therefore, renounced him, 
From a letter which arrives next morn- 
ing from the tutor it appears that the 
renunciation is mutual. There is a 
garbled story of a flirtation with a 
housemaid ; but it is very garbled, 
and, of course, entirely incorrect. Dick 
says that he never saw such a liar as 
that coach—enough to corrupt any 
fellow’s morals. Therefore, of course, 
it is only right and proper that Dick 
should leave him. Some young men do 
not mind to what influences they sub- 
ject themselves— not so the Penny. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloomsbury are quite 
hurt and annoyed when their son-in- 
law, an outspoken person, condoles with 
them, and is sorry to hear the young 
cub has been up to his tricks again. 

The Penny manages to scrape through 
an entrance examination, and goes to 
Cambridge. 

‘“* Not every young man, mind you, 
can pass those entrance exams nowa- 
days,” says papa, sipping his glass of 
port with honest pride in the Penny’s 
extraordinary prowess. ‘* They tell 
me, Dick says himself, that it’s a very 
different thing to what it was twenty 
years ago. The competition is enor- 
mous —by Gad! sir, enormous!” 

Mr. Jones, also of Bloomsbury Square, 
quite believes you. Neither he nor the 
proud father has ever been to the uni- 
versity themselves ; but they send their 
sons, and know as much about it, mind 
you, as any one. The mother colors 
with pleasure at the other end of the 
table. It is indeed a privilege, know- 
ing how dreadfully idle some young 
men are, to have a son like Dick. 
Bloomsbury Square discovers, by de- 
grees, that the privilege is a very ex- 
pensive one. It is so expensive, in 
fact, that they find out it is very much 
more healthy, as well as a great deal 
more enjoyable, to walk instead of 
driving everywhere ; so they put down 
the carriage. ‘* Only don’t tell Dick,” 
says the mother. ‘It would hurt his 





feelings so dreadfully to think we were 
going without any little comfort on his 
account.”’ 

So Dick’s feelings are not harrowed, 
and when he comes down for the first 
vacation a carriage is jobbed. A young 
man finds a carriage so useful, and 
Dick would naturally not like to be 
without one. Very likely he will not 
notice the difference between this one 
and our own. Perhaps he does not 
notice the difference, or perhaps his 
tact is so divine and beautiful that he 
does notice the difference and says 
nothing. In appearance he has grown 
larger, stouter, and redder—in fact, 
has become so fine-looking. ‘I dare 
say you remember, cook,” says the 
mother to that elderly domestic, ‘* what 
a beautiful baby he was ! —such a dear 
sturdy little fellow! I must confess I 
should have been a little disappcinted 
if he had grown up pale and puny and 
weakly-looking, as one sees so many 
young men nowadays.”’ 

In this contingency cook would have 
been disappointed also. Now Jane 
says Mr. Dick is too red-like for her, 
but cook always did hold with a good 
fresh coler. Cook has a good fresh 
color herself — not unlike Mr. Dick’s, 
in fact, only plebeian, of course, very 
plebeian. 

Mr. Bloomsbury is anxious to know 
what books Dick has been studying ; 
but, naturally, after a hard term’s 
work, the Penny does not wish to be 
very communicative on the subject. 

**Oh, Herodotus, and Livy, and all 
those chaps,” he says, in a voice which 
might sound to persons who do not 
know his idiosyncrasies a trifle surly. 

Papa stretches up, with great incon- 
venience to himself, for the Livy. He 
cuts the leaves with a sort of reverence. 
He cannot read a word of it himself. 
Education was not so much thought of 
in his day. But it’s a fine thing, my 
boy, a fine thing, and I wish I had 
had your advantages. The Penny ex- 
presses a wish that the advantages 
may be blowed —only he uses a word 
much more emphatic than ‘ blowed.” 
Papa replaces the Livy, with the same 
inconvenience to himself with which 
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he got it down, and with something 
which, if he had not everything to be 
thankful for, might almost be taken for 
a sigh. 

In due time Dick returns to Cam- 
bridge. His bills are heavier than ever 
next term; they are so heavy that the 
mother begins to be afraid that the 
butler must be dull without any com- 
panion of his own sex, now that the 
coachman has gone. Mr. Bloomsbury 
therefore tells the butler that he can- 
not justify himself in keeping him — 
the situation must be such a terribly 
lonely one. 

“ Lor’! sir,’? says Thomson, with a 
tear and a twinkle in his old eye at the 
same time, ‘‘don’t you be a troublin’ 
yourself to find no reasons for givin’ 
me notice. Thim colleges has ruined 
many of us afore now ” — with which 
remark Thomson retires to the pantry 
and wipes his eyes on the plate-leather. 

Six months later the Penny turns up 
at Bloomsbury Square unexpectedly, in 
the middle of a term and a hansom. 
The very small amount of gilding with 
which he was gilt when he left the 
family mint is nearly all worn off. - He 
looks as if he drank —only looks, of 
course. Many other perfectly innocent 
people. do the same, and very awkward 
it is for them. He has, he says, “‘ come 
down ;”’ this is, indeed, perfectly ob- 
vious. It presently becomes obvious 
that he has been compelled to ‘ come 
down.” To the old man there is a 
horror in the very idea of such a thing. 
It takes a great deal of explaining — 
and explaining things is Dick’s forte — 
to make him feel easy again. Lots of 
fellows do it—it’s nothing. There’s 
Lord Noodle and the Marquis of Fool- 
ington who have — well, left with me. 
They were up to larks, if you like ; but 
in my case it’s been a most beastly 
swindle — that’s what it is, a beastly 
swindle. (The Penny’s language has 
jong been noted for its richness and 
elegance.) Why, any of the chaps ’Il 
tell you it’s a swindle. None of the 
‘‘ chaps”? step forward to do this, how- 
ever. Fortunately, Bloomsbury Square 
does not need them. Dick is believed on 
his own assertion, by two people only. 
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The Penny now thinks he would like 
to farm in Canada. He says very fre- 
quently that he is blowed if he can’t 
make something out of that. So he 
has a fine outfit—flannel undercloth- 
ing sewed with tears, love, and devo- 
tion — and a fine sum of money to put 
into the business he has heard of out 
there. 

After he has gone —only just after 
— Cambridge bills and, alas! promis- 
sory notes of very extensive promise 
indeed begin to come in to Bloomsbury 
Square ; and when they once begin it 
is a long time before they stop. It is 
about this period that the mother dis- 
covers that the air of Bloomsbury is 
very relaxing—is not sure, indeed, 
that it is a wholesome place to live in; 
hears that many doctors consider the 
neighborhood of Peckham excellent for 
the rheumatism from which she suffers 
— when convenient. And then this 
house is so large. Two old people like 
you and me feel quite lost in a wilder- 
ness of a place like this. .Now, in a 
dear comfortable little box —— So 
they go to the dear comfortable little 
box in the refreshing neighborhood of 
Albert Road, Peckham — just cook and 
themselves —so nice.and homely. But 
the old man can look the world in the 
face. Dick’s Cambridge expenses — 
he speaks of them thus—have been 
quite comfortably settled. 

Dick does not write very often —in- 
deed, has not written at all. He is 
busy with his farm. Farming is a very 
fine thing for young men; an active, 
open-air life makes something better of 
a young fellow than your stuffy offices 
and your ledgers and your account- 
books. Make your boy a farmer sir, as 
I have made mine. 

And the farmer turns up in a year at 
Albert Road, Peckham, in a condition 
which the brother-in-law, full of un- 
charitableness, characterizes as dis- 
graceful. The Penny looks more as if 
he drank than ever — which is unfortu- 
nate, but of course unavoidable. He 
is ill-dressed ; he is more surly in man- 
ner. If he were not her son—her 
only son—the mother, who has gentle 
blood in her perhaps, and that refine- 
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ment which comes of a pure mind and 
a tender heart, might shudder to touch 
anything so coarse and unclean. But 
she kisses and cries over him like ¢ 
fool, before she has heard his story, 
which may be forgiven her, and after- 
wards, which cannot. The farm was a 
beastly swindle, of course ; the money 
which was sunk in it was lost, equally 
of course; but if his father can get 
him —say some post of responsibility 
in a bank, or something like that — he 
is blowed (again) if he doesn’t make a 
success. He is also blowed when his 
father tells him something —not all, 
not half, for fear of hurting his feelings 
—of his Cambridge debts. He is of 
opinion his father has been swindled ; 
a beastly swindle, indeed, as usual. 
His father looks in the fire medita- 
tively. He says nothing ; there is, in 
fact, nothing to be said. The Penny 
thinks that upon his soul, you’ve got 
wretched diggings here. The father 
says quietly they are the best he can 
now afford. It is his only reproach, 
and that does not penetrate the target, 
the target being remarkably thick, 
tough and invulnerable. 

The position of trust is, through 
fluence, procured. For 
Albert Road, Peckham, 
happy. Everything is going on so 
well.. And then a story is whispered 
in the father’s ear, which, if it gets 
abroad, means Dick’s ruin. It is nota 
pretty story. The mother does not 
know it. It is not kept from her so 
much because it would wound her, for 
she would not believe it, but because it 
is not fit, as a story, for her hearing. 
The old man denies it furiously. His 
son! Dick! It is proved to him be- 
yond reasonable doubt ; and he denies 
it again, like Peter, with an oath. The 
evidence is damning ; and he turns and 
damns his informant. The scandal is, 
however, hushed up. Dick mentions 
it in a note to his father. It was an- 
other fellow with an unfortunate re- 
semblance to himself. An old story ; 
but not so old that the father will not 
believe it from the lips of the son. 
After this, Dick’s letters come fairly 
regularly ; such nice letters — not, per- 
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haps, very educated in style or very 
correct in spelling, nor even very filial 
in expression ; but all saying the same 
thing, that he is getting on famously, 
and asking for the loan of five or ten 
pounds in the postscript. The mother 
thinks that Dick has really found his 
vocation. As the weeks go by, she 
becomes sure of it; gets more sure, 
and feels sometimes a little angry that 
her husband is so quiet, moody, and 
unresponsive. He does not believe 
that ugly story. God help him! no, 
but it haunts him; or perhaps the 
shadow of an evil to come hangs over 
him. He looks back on this time, long 
after, wondering which it was, and 
cannot determine. 

Then Dick turns up again — at night 
this time, and without a bluster. He 
looks sober; and looks, too, as if he 
were haunted by a ghost. It is the old 
story, but with a new and engaging 
sequel. Everything a beastly swindle, 
as usual. The manager a cad, and 
Dick accused of forgery. The mother 
goes white to her lips, then a flaming 
scarlet. Her boy accused of that! 
Her boy—the soul of honor! The 
soul of honor has something in his 
appearance to-night suggestive of a cur 
expecting a whipping. This appear- 
ance is not lessened when he says that 
he must get out of this damned country 
before to-morrow. 

“Get out of the country!” shouts 
the old man, with a heavy fist on the 
table which makes the glasses ring. 
** My God ! if you’re an honest man you 
shall face the world and give it the lie.’’ 
* The son falls back a little, scared at 
his father’s gleaming eyes and ashen 
face; and the mother, in that old, 
fond, foolish way, puts her arms round 
her boy and says he must fight it out 
because it will all come right. God 
takes care of such things; and the 
guilty are found out and punished.” 

“ That’s it,” says her boy, thrusting 
her away ; ‘ that is why I am going !”’ 

The Penny does not turn up any 
more —at least, not in England. It is 


to be presumed that abroad he turns 
up pretty constantly anywhere where 
there is foolishness and money. 

















Albert Road, Peckham, has its trag- 
edy, though it will be allowed that the 
locality is sordid rather than tragic. 
His son-in-law thinks that his misfor- 
tunes have made the old man very 
much more of a gentleman than he 
used to be. Very likely it is true. 
Misfortunes often have a refining ef- 
fect. The self-satisfaction of respecta- 
bility must be considerably damped 
when one reflects that one is the father 
of a forger. The pride and pomposity 
of Bloomsbury must be extinguished 
forever, when one knows of one’s son 
that forgery is not the mest dishonor- 
able of his failings. As for the mother, 
when her belief in her boy went, so 
went hope also. Father and mother 
have both been fools, but she has been 
the greater fool of the two. Both, 
every one says so, have done their best 
to ruin the boy—have ruined him. 
They might have seen what he was 
years before, but they shut their eyes. 
They might have learnt from their 
friends, long ago, that he was a scamp, 
but they would not hear. It is very 
sad for them, of course, and every one 
has the very greatest sympathy with 
them ; but it is their own fault —en- 
tirely their own fault. It may be; but 
if it is, then surely the tragedies we 
make for ourselves are grimmer than 
any which fate makes for us. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A POACHING STORY. 


BY A SON OF THE MARSHES, 


I po not intend to touch in any way 
on the game laws, or to give the very 
barest description of the methods em- 
ployed by those who poach and capture 
the creatures without the leave of 
others. It is a great pity that those 
who have explained for the benefit of a 
too credulous public how the thing is 
done have not been capable enough to 
prevent its recurrence. In the present 


article 1 only offer a few sketches, from 
life, of some so-called delinquents I 
have known. 

‘“‘T am on his track,’ one guardian 
of the covers observed to me, as he 
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saw a man walking on the highroad ; 
**T shall have him to a dead certainty.”’ 
But he spoke prematurely, for the indi- 
vidual pointed out led the guardian of 
the covers such a dance, and hood- 
winked him so completely, that the 
small boys of the district laughed over 
the matter. If you require a good gun, 
one that you can rely on, you must pay 
for it ; and so you must if you wish to 
have good and efficient keepers. The 
pittance that some gentlemen pay their 
so-called keepers is really not enough to 
keep them honest. <A great, awkward, 
ignorant fellow, as ‘‘ fore-right’’ as a 
bull at a hedge, is hardly the person to 
place in a position of responsibility, and 
he is sure to get himself into hot water. 
There is one thing to be said, good 
men would not stop one week with 
some of those who pass as game pre- 
servers, save the mark. 

Some depredation had been com- 
mitted in a country place I knew, with- 
out the offenders having been brought 
to book for it ; so the principal parties 
interested in the matter met in the par- 
lor of the one small inn of the locality 
to‘'devise some plan or plans for their 
capture. This was at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Everything 
was arranged to the perfect satisfaction 
of all parties, apparently, but the land- 
lord formed one of the committee. 
Quite by accident, as it seemed, one of 
the villagers presently strolled in for a 
pint. A few whispered words passed 
between him and the landlord, and the 
man left. Half an hour later distant 
shots were heard following each other 
in rapid succession. The guardians of 
the home coverts heard them, and 
rushed off to find that a complete 
slaughter had been rapidly effected. 
The next morning one of the principals 
in that shoot walked by those covers — 
a public path ran by the side of the 
largest —and he found the “ head-un ” 
stroking his stubbly chin, and using at 
intervals the strongest language he was 
capable of. ‘“ He’d have ’em, if he 
watched day and night for ’em.’? This 
he said to the man who was so inno- 
cently walking round. The latter re- 
plied that “‘ he hoped he might git ’em ; 
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for sich goin’s on, in broad daylight, in 
a little village like theirs was parfectly 
scand’ lous.” 

I have no desire to defend the prac- 
tice of poaching in any way, far from 
it; for those who rear large quantities 
of game have to pay a very heavy price 
for it. I have known some of the 
keenest game preservers of the past 
time, before driving, and other to my 
mind objectionable practices were in 
vogue ; stern men they were in all 
matters concerning poaching, but they 
never suffered from it to the extent 
that some do now, not one quarter of 
it; and for this reason, their keepers 
were good men like their masters. If 
they found a poacher, one that they 
knew to be one, they never tried to 
implicate a man in a hurry, or, as we 
should express it, to make a job of it 
beforehand. ‘‘I have not found you 


at work, and I hope you won’t give me 
the chance ; but you are trespassing, 
so you clear out,” was the sort of ex- 
hortation given. 

A head keeper of this class, a man in 
the full sense of the word —one of our 
great animal painters painted the por- 


trait of his magnificent retriever, with 
a pheasant in his mouth, and presented 
it to him—said one morning, ‘ We 
have got Ned, squire.” 

‘“‘ Where is he?” ‘In the brew- 
house, with two keepers looking after 
him.” 

“Confound the rascal! bring him 
into the gunroom to me,”’ said the 
squire. When he was presented there 
“Ned” looked like some animated 
scarecrow ; his clothes had been liter- 
ally torn to pieces in the fierce struggle 
that ensued before he was captured. 
For fear the poor wretch might catch 
cold, through the general airiness of 
his vestments, his captors had given 
him a couple of ‘horns ” of the gener- 
ous home-brewed ale. From the way 
in which he occasionally placed his 
hand to his side, giving himself a gen- 
tle rub, it was quite evident also that 
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he had. received some heavy ‘rib 
binders.’’ His two captors had not had 
all the fun on their side either, for one 
of them had a lively *‘ mouse”? under 
each eye, and the other mate had his 
mouth so altered that his pronuncia- 
tion was very much interfered with. 

**So you are here again, you rascal, 
are you?” ‘Yes, I be, squire, but I 
wouldn’t ha’ come if I could ha’ per- 
wented it like.”’ 

*¢ You told me the last time you were 
here I should not see you again, if you 
could help it.’* “I meant it, squire ; 
’tain’t no fault o’ mine as I’m here 
now.”’ 

After looking at the man and then at 
the two under keepers, with the great- 
est difficulty keeping himself from smil- 
ing, the squire replied that he supposed 
not. ‘* What did he get for the last 
affair?’? he asked. ‘Six months, 
squire, I’m sorry to say.”’? Here Ned 
broke in with, ‘* An’ if I has another 
dose like that, squire, I shan’t be a 
trouble no more.”’ 

** Are you married ? ” 
but I be thinkin’ on it.” 

*¢ Who are you courting, you rascal ? 
Some decent girl, Pll be bound ; it gen- 
erally is so.” ‘* Yes, squire, you’re 
right there ; she’s a lot better than I 
be, or she wouldn’t be much.”’ 

“What shall we do with him, 
D——?”’ but before the head keeper 
could answer Ned broke in, ‘ For 
mercy sake, squire, make a_ under 
keeper on me. I bin a poacher, an’ I 
be one now, or else I shouldn’t ha’ bin 
here. If ye will Ill sarve ye faithfull 
as a dog. Give me this one chance.” 
Looking him full in the face for one 
moment the squire said, * I will.’’ 

I saw Ned daily for months after the 
squire had taken him. He was a prime 
favorite with all, from the head keeper 
to the grooms in the hunting stable, 
and he did his duty honestly and effi- 
ciently. As the good old squire re- 
marked, his doubtful investment had 
turned out well. 


‘* No, squire, 





